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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— ——. 

INCE last week, thanks to the peculiar course of 

the negotiations Italy, and Corfu, 
there have been violent fluctuations between optimism 
and renewed anxicty. belief that a settlement 
had been reached has yielded to a feeling that the situation, 
after all, may be no better than it was. The first fact 
to record in the order of events is that the solution, 
or attempted solution, took the form of proposals by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris, which were sanctioned 
by the League of Nations. In substance, the plan of 
the Ambassadors followed suggestions which the Council 
of the League itself had made. The document was 
signed by the Italian Ambassador to France, as a member 
of the 


about Greece 


rre 
ine 


Conference. 
* * ¢ a 


The principal demands which the Ambassadors made 
om the Greek Government were: that apologies should 
be presented by the highest Greek military authority 
to the Powers who were represented on the Boundary 
Commission—thus, it will be that the massacre 
of Italian officers is rightly classed as being an outrage 
against all the Powers and not against Italy alone ; 
that a funeral : should be held at Athens in the 
presence of the whole Greek Governuent ; that the Greek 
Fleet should salute the Italian, British and French flags— 
there is no mention here of the Greek ships themselves 
lying the Italian flag ; that the Greck Government should 
make an inquiry into the massacre as speedily as possible 
and inflict ‘ exemplary on the 
it will be seen that the originai Italian demand for capital 
punishment in al! cases of guilt is dropped; that the 


seen 


service 


punishment ” culprits— 








inquiry into the outrage should be supervised by repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Italy and Japan—Signor 








Mussolini originally proposed that the Italian Military 
Attaché was to exercise the supervision; and that the 
Greek Government should lodge £500,000 as a guarantee 
of paying the indemnity, though the exact amount of 
the indemnity would be determined by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at the Hague. 

* * * * 

The Greek Government accepted these proposals and 
all seemed to be well when reports began to arrive from 
Italy that Mussolini did not understand, as 
almost everybody else did, that the solution committed 
him to an immediate withdrawal from Corfu. When 
we go to press on Thursday, he seems firmly to have 
adopted the position that there can be no withdrawal 
from Corfu till Greece has discovered the 
and their accomplices and has punished them, and has 
paid the indemnity required by the Court of Justice. 
Mussolini, short, is saying about Corfu what 
M. Poincaré has so long been saying about the Ruhr, 
M. Poincaré, we fear, is the model. In these circumstances 


Signor 


assassins 


Signor 


we cannot but feel extremely anxious, particularly as 
the question of Fiume is connecting itself with that 


of Corfu, as last week we expressed the dread that it 
might. Signor Mussolini has sent a rigorous message to 
the Jugo-Slavs that by Saturday they must give him a 
satisfactory answer about Fiume. 

k * * * . 

It will be remembered that the status of Fiume was 
supposed to have been settled by the Treaty of Rapallo 
on November 12th, 1920. It was to be a Free City, like 
Danzig, with an Assembly elected locally. This status 
was never achieved, partly because Signor d’Annunzio 
temporarily took possession of Fiume and partly because 
the Italo-Serbian Commission has been unable to agree 
about the boundaries. The determination of the British 
Government in these difficult circumstances is evidently 
to keep the peace if it can possibly be kept and to allow 
no punctilio nor any matter of jealousy or pride to stand 
in the way. We most strongly deprecate the flashy 
type of argument of those who say that the British 
Government was “ scored off” by the French Govern- 
ment when France secured the reference of the Janina 
crisis to the Ambassadors rather than exclusively to 
the League. We do not care who is clever or who is 
“scored off” so long as we are sure that the British 
Government are thinking of nothing but peace. 

* * * * 


“ee 


A correspondent has suggested to us that we should 
say something about the origin and nature of the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference at Paris, as though its name is now 
prominent few people could say how, why and when 
the Conference was created. The Conference was really 
an off-shoot of the Supreme Council which for three years 
after the War managed the affairs of the Allies in Europe. 
At first the regular diplomatic services were crowded out, 
but gradually the Supreme Council became glad enough to 
depute to others work which they could not do them- 
selves. Perhaps the best-remembered work of the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors is the delimitation of the Eastern 
frontier of Poland. Nations which were not interested 
in such special questions gradually ceased to attend the 
Conference which, for the most part, has been conducted 
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by the British and Italian Ambassadors in Paris helped 
by a French ex-Ambassador, and often by the Japanese 
Ambassador. 

* # a * 

When the Supreme Council had finally disappeared, 
the Conference of Ambassadors continued, though without 
any regular authority. The rule seems to have been 
that its existence was remembered whenever it was 
obvious that its services would be useful. It has, of 
course, nothing whatever to do with the League of Nations, 
and its representatives are all drawn from the Allied 
nations which fought against Germany in the War. 
The temporary association between the Conference and 
the League of Nations which has been the result of the 
Janina crisis might, however, be made permanent. 
There is a good deal to be said for that course. But the 
Conference would have to be regularized and to be made 
more comprehensive. In essence, it is merely a con- 
venient grouping of diplomats who used to have to be 
sought out and consulted separately. The Conference, 
at all events, should be regarded as a coadjutor of the 
League, not as a rival. 

* « * 7 

On Wednesday the German Chancellor, Herr Stresemann, 
made another important speech in answer to M. Poincaré. 
For Germany, he declared, the decisive question was 
that of sovereignty of the Rhineland and the restoration 
of freedom in the Ruhr. In order to get these things 
Germany was prepared to go very far and to give sub- 
stantial guarantees. The German Government would 
do all that they possibly could to stop passive resistance 
in the Ruhr, and would include private property in the 
pledges given to France if France would accept these 
promises as a basis for fresh negotiations. When we 
write on Thursday, it is not certain whether or not M. 
Poincaré, in response to Herr Stresemann’s obvious 
desire to pay reparations, will merely repeat his formula 
that the occupation of the Ruhr must go on till reparations 
have been paid in full. 

* “ * . 

At present there is superficial rejoicing in France. 
* At last,” it issaid, ** the success of French policy is proved. 
Germany is surrendering.” If Frenchmen can rejoice 
at this, it is not for us to try to dilute their pleasure, 
except so far as to point out that the real and only ques- 
tion at stake is what Germany can pay. Every day 
that the disturbance of international life continues as 
a result of the action of France, the German capacity 
to pay becomes less. Meanwhile, as Sir Robert Horne 
has shown, Englishmen are paying an unnecessary shilling 
in Income Tax. 

* * ca * 

In the Assembly of the League of Nations on Monday 
the Irish Free State was admitted to membership. The 
Trish delegates were President Cosgrave, Professor 
MeNeill and Mr. Desmond FitzGerald. The Chairman 
of the Assembly invited Mr. Cosgrave to speak. Mr. 
Cosgrave began his address in Irish, but after a few 
sentences turned to English. The special correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian says that half the delegates 
in the hall supposed that Mr. Cosgrave in his opening 
sentences was speaking in English, and as they assumed 
that his remarks would be entirely correct and appro- 
priate, they also assumed an intelligent air and nodded 
their appreciation of what he said. Only gradually did 
they deduce from the attitude of frank incomprehension 
among the British delegates that the opening sentences 
were not after all English. 

* 7 * * 


On Friday, September 7th, Mr. Lloyd George, speaking 
at the meeting of the Welsh National Liberal Council at 


SEE cy 
Llandrindod Wells, derided the policy of the theese 
* Look at these glorious days of ‘ tranquillity he 
kneeling on the prostrate form of Germany and “a 
mering the life out of her; Italy strangling Greece a 
Great Britain not allowed to interfere.” Neyer daa 
the days of Fashoda, exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George had 
the temper between France and Great Britain he 
worse. “‘ Hatred, anger and something I cannot send 
—contempt for Great Britain—are being hissed out.” 
“As a Britisher,” he did not like what had happened at 
the League of Nations. “It is the Empire snubbed 
out of Europe.” When Mr. Lloyd George says that the 
League of Nations “‘ cannot stand rebuff after rebuff,” we 
cannot help remembering that the period of greatest 
obscurity for the League was when Mr. Lloyd George 
was managing Europe by means of the Supreme Council 
and only occasionally throwing as a sop to the League 
little tasks which were beyond the Supreme Council’s 
capacity or comprehension. 

- * * * 

We regret to record the wreck of seven destroyers of 
the United States Navy, which went ashore last Sunday 
on the rocks near Santa Barbara, California. There has 
seldom been so astonishing an accident. Steaming in 
line at twenty knots the destroyers crashed on to the 
rocks in a fog, although it was supposed that they were 
at least eight miles from the nearest land. The latter 
part of the line swung off in time, but the seven vessels 
all grounded more or less heavily. There were some 
gallant rescues, but about twenty lives were lost. 

~ % * « 

The Times of Tuesday published an important article 
from its special correspondent in Ireland on the Ulster 
boundary question. The correspondent reminds us that 
before the Irish elections Mr. Cosgrave appointed a 
Boundary Commissioner and requested the British 
Government to fulfil their obligation under Article XII. 
ofthe Treaty. This article, which has, of course, become 
a source of great embarrassment to the Government, 
provides that a Boundary Commission of three persons 
shall be appointed—one appointed by the Free State, 
one by the Government of Northern Ireland and a 
Chairman by the British Government. It is the intention 
of the Northern Government to refuse to appoint a 
Commissioner on the ground that the Six County Area 
was provided for in the Act of 1920 which called tly 
Northeri Government inio existence. When the Britis! 
Government finally opened negotiations with the Sinn 
Feiners, who had refused to accept the Act of 1920, the 
promised to consult the North about all questions that 
affected its interests. But the North was never con- 
sulted about Article XII. 


* oe * a: 





An addendum to this article was supplied by Mr. J. B 
Fisher in a letter which the Ties published on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Fisher points out that Article XII. and 
the failure to consult the North never excited s 
much mistrust as the report that there was a_ secre 
understanding between Sinn Fein and certain men 
bers of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. Mr. Fisher 
recalls a letter to the Times last May in whieh 
Mr. William O’Brien stated that Mr. Michael Collins 
and Mr. Arthur Griffith were induced to sign the Treaty 
on the assurance of two Ministers that the counties o 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, the City of Derry and the tow 
of Newry would be transferred to the Free State. Mr 
Austen Chamberlain at once wrote to the Times t 


not denied the statement. No wonder that Ulster 





is filied with misgivings and is determined to hold fast 








disavow any knowledge of such an oblique transaction. | 
But the Ministers to whom Mr. O’Brien referred have | 
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—————— 
to what legal rights she has. If it were a question of 
a slight rectification of the boundary the North would 
probably be more strengthened than weakened by losing 
come malcontents and taking in a few Protestants who 


are at present outside. But the loss of two whole 
8 5 . P . 
counties and two important towns is another matter. 


It would cripple the whole structure of the North. On 
such conditions the Act of 1920 would never have been 


accepted by Ulster. 
ae 


* * 


The report of the Commiitee which was appointed last 
March to inquire into the pay of State servants was sum- 
marized in the papers of Friday, September 7th. It covers 
the Navy, the Army, the Air Force and the non-industrial 
staffs of the Civil Service. Comparisons are made bety. 


the pay in all these services and the pay of men doing | 
| much too ready to urge necessity when they wanted land, 


more or less similar work in private employment. The 
total cost of the Civil Service now exceeds the pre-War 
cost by a higher percentage than appears in the Navy 
and Army ; nevertheless, the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee is that the pay in the Navy and Army is in general 
now rather too high, and that the pay in the Civil Service 
cannot in general be reduced compatibly with the public 
interest. They point out that the real way to reduce 
the total cost of the Civil Service is to reduce the amount 
of work which is now unnecessarily placed in the hands 


of State Departments. 
cd * 


* a 

As regards the pay in the Navy and Army the Com- 
mittee consider that it is the younger oflicers up to the 
rank of Lieut.-Commander in the Navy and up to the 
rank of Captain in the Army who are paid too much. 
The pay of seamen and private soldiers, it is pointed out, 
still stands at the high level that was reached in 1919, 
ind it is suggested that in both services this ought to be 
reduced. It is proposed, for instance, that the pay of a 
private should be reduced from 2s. 9d. to Is. 6d. a day. 
We are glad to sce that the Committee agrees with a 
riticism we have made several times of the rather short 
hours of work in the Civil Service in London. It is 
reommended that there should be an inerease of one 
hour a day for the clerical staffs in London, That is to 


say, these staffs would in future work eight hours instead | 


of the present seven hours with three-quarters of an 


hour off for luncheon. 
x a “ m 

Sir Ernest Rutherford delivered on Wednesday the 
Presidential address at the opening of the British Associa- 
tio meetings at Liverpool. He referred to the twenty- 
seven years since the last meeting at Liverpool as “ the 
heroic age of physical science.” That is net an exaggera- 
tion. Twenty-seven years 
electrical wireless waves were only beginning to be dimly 
suspected, but on Wednesday millions of persons were 
listening to Sir Ernest Rutherford’s address conveyed 
to them invisibly through the air. The title of the 
address was “ The Electrical Structure of Matter ”’—a 
much too technical matter for us to go into in detail. 
It was a brilliant survey of the gradual dividing up of 
the atom, which had been assumed to be an indivisible 
thing. The atom is really a world in itself. We can 
note only two specially interesting points made by Sir 
Emest Rutherford. One was his statement that so far 
evidence has not been obtained that atomic energy can 
he liberated artificially, and the other was the suggestion 


ago 


that the radio-active elements which are spontaneousiy | 


disintegrated are survivors from the creation of the 
present phase of the universe. In other words, they may 
be matter still in a state of primordial flux. 

* * * x 


At the end of last weck the Trades Union Congress 
decided to give the Daily Herald another three months 


the possible uses of | 


of life on one condition. The condition is that a further 
sum of £12.500 is found by the Trade Unions, and 


Te © , ‘ Ix, M4 - ‘ ‘ . 
is actually paid over to the General Council by 


| September 28th. 


| take the risk, 


# * * cd 


It is good news that Holmbury Hill is, after all, to be 
saved. The Admiralty, out of deference to public opinion, 
have changed their plans and have found an alternative 
site not far away near Abinger Common. We think it 
quite possible that the Admiralty, who have a conscience 
in the matter of buildings, might have placed on Holmbury 
Hill a building that would have been in itself a pleasure 
to look at, but on the whole we would much rather not 
desides, we attach great importance to 


| the principle of preserving common land for public use 


| stone circles, 


and for no other. Departments of State have been 
although alternative sites on private land were available. 
« * x * 

We hope that the fortunate solution at Holmbury 
Hill will be followed at Avebury and Lulworth, both of 
which are still in danger. Last Saturday the Times 
published a letter from Sir Hercules Read appealing for 
the preservation of the Avebury stones from too close 
an association with the wireless stations which it is pro- 
posed to build close by. The relics of the Stone Age 
in England are not too numerous, and we agree with 
Sir Hercules Read that it is amazing that in a civilized 
community any public body should propose to do injury 
to one of the most important and most ancient of the 
At Lulworth the War Oflice wants to 


| occupy nearly a thousand acres of the downs for a per- 











manent Tank Gunnery School. The district is a precious 
part of unspoiled England, and there would be something 
like devastation if the Tank School is really to be estab- 
lished there, and part of the coast and the sea below 
are to be marked off as a prohibited area. Surely in 
this case, too, there must be an alternative site. 
* * * X 

We regret to record the death at Fox 
last Sunday, of Miss Frances Arnold, the youngest and 
last surviving child of Arnold of Rugby. She was in 
her ninetieth year. Arnold died at Fox How in 1842; 
his widow died in 1873; and since then Miss Frances 


127, 


ad 


yw, Ambleside, 


| Arnold had continued to live there, making her home 
|} a centre of attraction to various generations of her 


distinguished family and hospitably allowing it to be 
a place of pilgrimage for admirers from many lands. 
Few women have kept their friendships so fresh by 
means of constant correspondence. In a very sym- 
pathetic obituary notice in the Times we read that 
Arthur Stanley and Dr. Montagu Butler used to write 
to her every year on the anniversary of the death of her 
father. Miss Arnold used to say that she had received 
five Laureates at Fox How. In particular, it has many 
memories of Arthur Clough, the beloved friend of Miss 
Arnold’s elder brothers. Clough was the subject of the 
exquisite dirge, “* Thyrsis.” In Clough’s Bothie Philip, 
the hero, is said to have been a compound of Clough 
himself and of Tom Arnold, the father of Mrs, Humphry 


| Ward. Miss Arnold was also the friend of many 
Americans, including Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson. 
x * * ox 


We publish on page 355 a review by Mr. Julian Huxley 
which examines the differences and resemblances of the 


opposite sexes. As he says, the problem is indeed an 


| important one for, properly regarded, it ultimately 


involves the whole status of woman in the community, 
* * x * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 4, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 162% ; 
Thursday week, 101}; a year ago, 99%. 
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TOPICS 
WHAT 


OF THE 
——— 
LEAGUE OF 
HAS DONE. 
HE very prevalence of the discussion as to whether 
the League of Nations has been defeated or has 
won a victory is in itself an excellent sign, though we 
confess that to us the issue, as it is usually presented in 
a rigid, logical form, has not very much meaning. 
There is no such thing as an absolute victory or an 
absolute defeat for the League, if only for the simple 
reason that the League has no power to impose a settle- 
ment in international affairs. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to read the Covenant can find this out for himself. 
We do not, of course, deny that the Janina crisis is 
a very serious one for the League; if the League had 
failed to exert considerable influence, if it had been flatly 
repudiated, and if it had folded its hands and sat down 
quietly in face of that defiance, its authority would steadily 
have diminished henceforth. But, happily, that is the 
reverse of what has happened. The League has exerted 
influence, and the terms of settlement put forward by 
the Ambassadors’ Conference are in substance the terms 
proposed by the League. 
The most important point of all is that the League by 


DAY. 


THE NATIONS 


. . . . . . . | 
its intervention—an intervention accomplished in perfect } 


form, as it was a response to the appeal of Greece, a mem- 
ber of the League—achieved publicity. Publicity meant 
delay, and delay meant the comparative moderation of 
second thoughts on the part of Italy. It is only by such 


trials as this that the repute of the League can be built up | 


and maintained. In the ultimate analysis the decisions 
of the League are only the expression of public opinion in 
the various nations associated together in it. The fact 
that unanimity is required in the Council would prevent 
the League from settling any matter outright when there 


° ° | 
was one dissentient party, and we thus see that the | 


great function of the League is to bring together in 


consultation those who are in danger of acting in a | 


passion. The League establishes the important principle 
of delay. 

Think what would have happened during the past 
fortnight if there had been no League. Italy would have 


gone full steam ahead without let or hindrance. Other 


nations friendly to her no doubt might have protested, | 


but in their exhausted condition they would have done 
nothing very practical to restrain her. Even if they had 
wished to hold her back by compulsion, they might well 
have thought that to add force to foree would have been 
to confer no benefit upon the world, but only to plunge it 
into deeper anguish. Besides, the peoples not immediately 
touched by the dispute between Italy and Greece, greatly 
though they desire peace, would not move just now. 
They are not only “ fed up” with fighting, but mistrust all 
wars for what they regard as distant or political causes. 
In such circumstances the only thing that can possibly 
help a distracted world is such a body as the League, 
which has already gathered round it a moral authority. 
Without it, as we have said, Signor Mussolini would have 
gone full steam ahead; the tragic days of July, 1914, 
might easily have been repeated. On looking back we see 
that if there had been a League of Nations in 1914 there 
would have been a rallying point for those who wanted to 
make time for the cool fit to sueceed the hot, and even the 
Great War itself might have been averted. Events have 
proved the League to be necessary. If it were not 
there we should be in the position of having to invent it, 
Is it not plain that the League has on the whole come 
well out of the crisis? It seems to us so. Hotheads 


———— 
to others and of their custodianship of 
law, will know in future that the League will ¢) 
them to account. They may affect to despise it bs 
they cannot safely ignore it. ei 
point gained. 


the publir 


‘Ty’ . 
That is a tremendoy 


It has been said even by some of those who hold thet 

; at 

the League was competent to deal with the Janina erisi 
. . . 3) 

that in point of fact its management of that crisis y, 
S Wa 


execrable ; that the Council, by thundering out denu 
clations of Italy’s disloyalty to the League, blew un 
D 


passion to a white heat and very nearly brought about 
the calamity which it wished to avoid. Well, we Suppose 
there are always a certain number of people with excellent 
| intentions who think it tactless to call a spade a spade 
But really quiet conversations at Rome behind shut doon 
would have been of no use. If that was the right coun 
| why believe in a League at all? In our opinion Lon 
| Robert Ceeil took exactly the right line at Geneva, He 
| told the plain truth, and of course it was a very disaoree. 
_able task for a sincere friend and admirer of Italy as we 
know Lord Robert Cecil to be, and yet he did not tell the 
| truth in a frenzy or in a tone of provocation. Would jt 

really have been wise to speak and act as though Signor 
Mussolini were a child who must be warned by circum. 
locutions and allegories, but never by a direct and solemn 
statement ? We do not believe it for a moment. On the 
contrary, experience has shown us that there is something 
in the Latin temperament that responds favourably to ay 
uncompromising and even a vehement declaration. Ii 
you de not say exactly what you mean the Oriental 
thinks that you are afraid to say it, for he nearly always 
divines your meaning. The man of Latin race is not 
| quite like that, for he would not accuse you of fea 





| 
| 


without much better evidence, but he does see j 
circuitous language and ambiguous action signs o 
hesitation, which encourage him to make use of his 


| opportunities, 
If the Goven 


convenience 


to be whole-heartedly behind the League. 
ment had considered their own 
| immediate advantage, if in fine they had _ played fo 
| position instead of being desirous of asserting a principl 
they could easily have patched up some sort of accom: 
modation with Italy. “ You scratch my back and I! 
scratch yours” is a rule that can always be applied i 
international affairs, and as for a moment it generallj 
averts the worst form of strife, it is actually applauded 





or son 


| by many persons who would be pained if you called then 
cynical. The rule, however, can be applied only at th: 
cost of all the higher aims; it gives you a breathing 
space at the price of subsequent wrong and suffering 
which may become permanent. 

The crisis is not over yet, but we feel confident 
| that the British Government will not fail. Franc 
| was for a time in great danger of condoning what 
| Italy has done in the spirit which we have jus 
| deprecated. We hope that danger is passed. If not, 
| the crisis may take on new forms, but will remail 
'as bad as ever. To the question of Corfu will succeed 
| the question of Fiume. The League will again be threat: 
|} ened. The small nations which are members of it will 
| feel that their interests are being disregarded and thal 
' the League provides them, after all, with no sort 6 
protection. If Italy quarrels with Jugo-Slavia_ th 
Little Entente cannot remain disinterested. France 
however, is behind the Little Entente, just as_ th 
Little Entente is behind the Jugo-Slavs. There ar 
complications that make the brain reel. The only 
way of safety is for France and Great Britain to sa) 
that, come what may, they will take all their troubles to 





who rush into acti$n, careless of their responsibilities 


the League, 





We rejoice that the British Government were know 
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BRITAIN’S SACRIFICE. 

POINCARE made a statement in his last Note 
M. to the British Government which could not be 
oft unchallenged. In brief, his argument was that the 
British offer of a month ago demanded sacrifices from 
yr Allies but made none on our own part. This boldly 
naccurate statement was challenged on all sides, but 
there has been no better or more detailed answer than in 
sir Robert Horne’s able specch of last Saiurday. 

. It was a Speech full of talk of hundreds of millions and of 
4 Bonds, B Bonds, and C Bonds, and thus can hardly 
be said to be easy reading. There is something peculiarly 
repulsive in these unimaginably large sums of money 
yhich make the eyes of the ordinary man skim hurriedly 
over the paragraph in which they are mentioned, accept- 
ing readily the conclusions which the particular authority 
he is reading has come to, without forcing himself to 
examine the essentia] data. This, if inevitable, has been, 
indeed, disastrous. It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that the real cause of the failure to reach any settlement 
of reparations and war debts has been basically the failure 
of public opinion, which in cach country is the con- 
trolling factor, to inform itself of the essential facts. 
It is only this bewildered ignorance of the ordinary man 
which makes it worth while for M. Poincaré to make such 
flights of fancy as his statement that Britain was 
demanding sacrifices of France but making nene herself. 
Let us once more try to put down in black and white 
as lucidly and as tersely as possible the cardinal facts 
ef inter-Allied indebtedness and _ reparations. The 
which France is demanding are based upon 
the London Schedule of Payments. Under this schedule 
the French official calculation is that Britain’s share 
amounts to 715 million pounds. 











| 
| 


reparations 


| the facts of any situation. 


whatever France leaves of our common assets in Germany. 
France estimates her share of reparations at 1,700 million 
pounds and War debts owing to her at 300 million 
pounds. Thus, her potential assets on her own calcula- 
tion amount to 2.000 million pounds. On the other 
hand, her total indebtedness to us and America amounts 
to 1,350 million pounds. On the balance she should 
receive 650 million pounds. But M. Poincaré has stated 
as axiomatic that France must receive at least 1,800 
million pounds on the balance of her assets and liabilities. 
She demands, that is to say, Just twice as much as on 
her own estimate she is entitled to. Britain, who, as 
M. Poincaré says, is making no sacrifices, is demanding 
substantially less than half what the balance of our 


| accounts would warrant. 


Sir Robert Horne contrasted the prosperity of France 
and England. There is still a lingering idea in this 
country and a conviction in America that France is a 
poor devastated country to whom it is brutal to recall 
Nothing, of course, could be 
further from the truth. France is, at the moment, 
the one really prosperous country in Europe. For 
our part we are unfeignedly glad that it is so, both 
because we are sincere friends of France, and because 
we are thankful to find at least one prosperous spot in 
Europe. France has gained the two magnificent mineral 
areas of Alsace and Lorraine; she has largely restored 
her devastated provinces; her agriculture is still the 
magnificently sure foundation on which her wealth 
rests; and she has no unemployment in her industrial 
Admittedly, she has achieved all this by 
dangerous means. She has resorted to inflation; she has 
put off her creditors; and she has squandered her chances 
of receiving reparations from Germany. The fact is that 


centres. 


The total indebtedness | she is refusing to honour her debts, not because she is 


of Allied countries, excluding Russia, to the British | weak and poor, but because she is strong and rich, and 
Government amounts to 1,200 million pounds, of which | feels that in nocireumstances can she be compelled to pay. 


one half—600 million—is owed us by France. 
two amounts (1) of reparations, and (2) of inter-Allied 


debts, represent, to use a business expression, the book- | 
If Britain is to make no sacrifice, | 


debts of Great Britain. 


These | 


To back her present policy, her Government is making 
two principal efforts: the first is to keep up by far the 
greatest Army and Air Force in the world, and the second 
to conduct by far the most adroit propaganda in the 


she must receive these moneys. What they would mean | United States that any country has ever attempted. 


tous is, perhaps, most readily conceived by recalling that | 
the interest on the debts owed to us by the Allies alone | 


It would be exceedingly foolish for us in this country not 


to realize that both these efforts are very successful. 


| - ¥ y i ‘n ; -7 " “y > 
would, if paid, enable us to take a shilling off the Income | The French Army dominates the Continent of Europe, 


Tax. 
of interest on them, and is, therefore, to that not incon- 
siderable extent paying for the War and _ post-War 
ailitary efforts of France, in addition to the admittedly 
uot small part which she herself took in that conflict. 

We now come to the offer which the British Govern- 


ment made on August llth, and which M. Poincaré 
describes as an effort to extract sacrifices from our 


Allies while making none ourselves. Our Governmen 


expressed itself as willing to relinquish all British claims | 
on European countries for reparations or for War debts | 


that were over and above our own debt to America—viz.. 
710 million pounds. Thus, were Germany enabled to 
pay reparations on the scale of the London Schedule, 


we should have cancelled with a stroke of the pen the 


At present Great Britain is receiving not a penny | 


ithe Ruhr occupation. 


as has been seen a hundred times during the last year 
and as was uncomfortably felt at Geneva last week. 
The French propaganda in the United States has kept 
the ordinary American thoroughly in sympathy with 
There of course, a strong 
counter-current which thoroughly understands the British 
point of view, and which deplores the Ruhr as strongly 
as we do, but it is only that part of American opinion 


is, 


+ | Which finds itself naturally and, perhaps, inevitably 


in the minority that understands the European situation. 

We cannot forbear to quote the opening paragraph of 
an article in the current number of the New York Nation. 
Though we ourselves should not have put the position 


| quite so dramatically, it is difficult to contradict the 


Nation’s logic : 
“The logic of M. Poincaré’s reply to the British Government is 
Sritain should at once proceed 





} Say 
es to 


Whole of the Allies War debts to us, relieving Prance | that the United States and Great 
alone of a debt of 600 million pounds. If France insists | to a joint occupation of Bordeaux, le Havre, and Cherbourg, in 


f tants ‘ l , | order to make France pay her debts to them. Jt would not matter 

) f u ir ‘rinau asse se 1 bear some : _"s 
n wasting our Ge rin un assets then she must bear some | whether France could pay—the debt was legally contracted ; 
proportion of the debt she owes us. | while France has on occasion repeated her premise to pay she has 
These are the rigid facts and figures of the Eurepean | given no evidence of any serious effort to make good her promise ; 
as : | she has not suggested methods of payment ; and it would therefore 


situation, which no rhetoric and no legal sinuosities of | pe our right to seize the ports and collect what we could, even 


phraseology can alter by so much as a pound, If M, | though all France and ourselves were ruined in the process. That 
Poi , a | cae ff he eee Sip | France aud other nations might think the process illegal would 
oincaré docs not like our offer, he must revert, as Sif | patter no whit more, for the debt is a sacred debt, consecrated 





ee, and we could not 


Robert Horne pointed out, to the criginal arrangements | by the blood of our sons who died in Fra: 
This sounds 


-s . : submit s a debt to arbitration or adjudication 
by which France pays us the debt which she owes and | Sy" ones 8 Come Se & pee oe Seen 


2 : wild, but it comes very close to being a paraphrase of the latest 
we will take our agreed proportion, 1.¢., 22 per cent., of | Poincaré note. It is even somewhat more modcrately phrased.” 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


| aria ene the most dramatic and appalling 
of all public catastrophes, is apparently the one 
which leaves least bitterness in the public mind. No 
one is at fault; no reproach, no self-reproach even, 
is possible, and no sense of humiliation or desire for 
revenge is aroused. Race and class hatreds are not 
engendered. For one horrible moment pain and sorrow 
and loss are heaped one upon another, and then they 
seem to pass out of the nation’s heart, though indi- 
viduals tell one that the horror of earthquake is 
unforgettable. True, as in every disaster a few cowards 
of criminal instinct find in the momentary cessation of 
Jaw and order an outlet for their wickedness, but generally 
speaking patriotism would scem to prevail, and in the 
absence of an enemy is seen at its best. A great earth- 
quake destroys more life and property than most wars, 
yet how much less is its effect upon the life of a people. 
Shock after shock shakes Japan, and the last great 
shock is always within the memory of living man. It 
comes so often. The Japanese know that the catastrophe 
must recur, for no one knows more about seismic 
matters than they do. When first Japan opened her 
doors and invited learned foreigners to teach her wisdom, 
the scientists whom she welcomed naturally turned 
their thoughts to the great natural danger always 
threatening their hosts. Observers in Tokyo in the 
middle of the nineteenth century to a great extent 
revolutionized the seismic science. But their know- 
ledge was of no practical avail. They could do no 
more to avert catastrophe than the ancients who 
believed that demons were raging in the bowels of the 
earth. But if Japanese enlightenment did nothing for 
physical safety, it may have helped to maintain mental 
equilibrium. However much the Japanese may be 
weakened by recurrent catastrophe, no evil spirit of 
Bolshevism appears to attack the people. Neither the 
despair of the conquered nor the malignant pride of the 
conqueror follows upon the nation’s loss of life. 

The most terrible scenes in the Great War were not 
more terrible than the scenes this month in Tokyo. 
In the Russian Revolution nothing can have been 
witnessed that compared with it. It was always, we 
suppose, possible to pass through Petrograd and _ see 
nothing amiss, just as it was possible in the French 
Revolution to live on the outskirts of Paris and know 
nothing of the world upheaval that was taking place. 
But every citizen of Tokyo had utter destruction before 
his eyes. The spectacle was, we are told, as of some 
Gargantuan battle. ‘‘ The frequent dynamiting of build- 
ings”? to stop the fire “increased the impression of 
war.” The sky was “ scarlet.” ‘“* Vast clouds of black 
and white smoke rolling up from the earth.”” When the 
wooden city flaring to heaven had been quenched, the 
situation was hardly less horrible: ‘‘a waste of hot 
tiles, masonry and cinders giving off clouds of gritty 
dust and the stench of burned bodies.”” The Times 
correspondent from whom we are quoting has the gift 
of bringing what he sees before the eyes of his readers 
—impassable streets, a network of telegraph and tram- 
way wires and poles, lie before him. ‘“* Business houses ” 
are recognizable only “‘ by rows of safes standing up 
from heaps of charred débris.”” Yet even while the 
cinders were hot, and the crowds were searching among 
heaps of dead bodies for their friends, some men sct to 
to rebuild their houses! Meanwhile in the outskirts of 
the city “all day and all night” there winds a pro- 
zession of people seeking refuge they hardly know 
where. They are made up of all classes and are carrying 
their portable property “or using carts and trucks 


piled high with every sort of goods, a whole family 
pushing them, often the grandparents riding op - 
top of the pile.” Some, we are told, “ fell by the sae 
but “‘ the weak were carried on the backs of the strone” 
After dark the procession is lighted by paper lanterns 
and “in the greyness of the night gives the impression 
of a fantastic drama without words.” The whok 
tragedy has made upon this vivid writer an impression 
of “activity, amazing selflessness and indescribable 
suffering.” There seems to be no panic, and this eve. 
witness tells of no ill behaviour of any sort. ; 

Later accounts describe the arrival of American food. 
stuffs. Relief centres are organized ; everyone lends q 
hand in the distribution. All class distinctions have 
disappeared. Men who were millionaires gratefully 
accept a handful of rice. The food is honestly doled out. 
“Among the Japanese the poorest salesman of food. 
stuffs from the country never attempts to profitcer, Tho 
street-corner salesmen in this calamity are giving a lesson 
to the merchants of the world.” The rich men, of course, 
are only poor for the moment. They are already planning 
the rebuilding of the city. A“ readjustment of the traflic” 
has already taken place. Some of the water-mains are 
working and “ crystal fountains are springing out of the 
blackened ruins.” In an ineredibly short space of time, 
according to the Japanese statesman who thanked 
England for her sympathy, the damage will be repaired. 
His country, he reminds us, is accustomed to earthquake, 
and knows how to deal with devastation. 

The Times correspondent tells us of his servants who 
“never blench,”’ but remain cheerful and dutiful through 
all the nerve-racking excitement, and of an unharmed 
figure of Buddha in the courtyard still smiling inscrutably 
upon the surrounding devastation. 

There is something very noble in this tragic picture. 
Japan may feel intensely proud when she comes to read 
Europe’s appreciation of her conduct. Would the West 
behave as well under like circumstances ? She cannot 
but wonder, nor, for that matter, can we. The history 
of European earthquakes does not altogether set our 
minds at rest. We have to remember that the East does 
not Jook upon Death quite as we do—or, at least, not at 
Death in the gross, so to speak. A Westerner has always 
a certain difficulty in realizing that whether we di 
together or separately, we only die once, and that suffering 
is not cumulative because it is simultancous. Withou! 
doubt it is the passion of pity which makes it hard for 
us to disconnect the units of suffering. Again, we doubt 
if we Londoners, at any rate, could set about reparations 
almost before the disaster was over as the citizens of 
Tokyo have done. The destruction of a city is not such 
a serious matter in Japan. They do not keep their 
traditions in brick and stone as we do. Most of Tokyo 
is a vast village consisting of long, straggling lanes—not 
very hard to replace. How far the ordinary Londoner 
ares for his “‘monuments”’ we have no idea. The 
educated classes almost adore them. Are they anything 
to the man in the slum ? We hope that they are, and yet 
we hope their loss would not unnerve him. The custom of 
calamity, so to speak, is a form of discipline, and one of 
which we as a people know nothing. The Plague and the 
Fire of London are the most recent “* calamities *’ to which 
we can point. Since the time of Charles II. we have been 
free of these scourges. Real famine has come no nearet 
to us than Ireland, and no very violentoutbreak of disease 
has brought us low. It is not perfectly certain how we 
should come through such an ordeal as Japan has just 
endured. In our hearts we feel sure our people would 
respond to any call, however terrible. We believe— 
Japan knows. 





In a sense she is a new country, At any rate, she is a 
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SES . . . . . 
ountry ina new position, and she is renewing her position 
ue « 


altering her daily life to suit new circumstances from 
No country has ever moved at such a pace. 

even to her own philosophers, 

* ’ rhinl £ sredio 7 at The 
little material from which to predict her future. The 
West is inclined—and some of her own thinkers must be 
d—to regard her as eaten up with ambition, and 


and 
year to year. 
Her history can offer, 


incline 
a <e that an ambition so unprecedented and a power 
to change So miraculously may destroy the stamina of 
the people. Not only is she not the Japan of a century 
ago: she is not the Japan of twenty years ago. Obviously, 
however, new circumstances have not changed her brave 
heart. There is much which she may value in her last 
frightful experience. It is easier for an Eastern than a 
Western nation to suck the good from suffering because 
of its astounding patience. It is a gift that we are 
without. We have in that matter to get by grace what 
they have by nature, The former is, we think, a greater 
thing, but we cannot expect them to think so, and with | 
our heartfelt sympathy we offer to Japan our respectful 


congratulations. 


UNDERSTANDING AMERICA, 
MAO the Englishman who has lived any length of time 
I in the United States one thing becomes clearer 
every day, name ly, that to understand American policy | 





it is necessary to understand the American viewpoint. | 
The last few years have seen many well-known Englishmen 
_writers. statesmen, soldiers, and sailors—visit the United | 
States. They have been f<ted and feasted everywhere. | 
Some have stayed in the East ; some have ventured into | 
the Middle West ; some few have gone “‘ clear across ”’ to 

the coast ; but none of them, it is probable, has stayed | 
long enough to acquire any real glimpse of the real | 
America. What strikes any visitor to a new country 
most forcibly are the differences between that country 
and his own: similarities are passed over. It is just this, 
of course, that makes the diaries of these travellers so 
interesting—for a time. 

A month or two ago two Englishmen, both of whom 
knew their America well, were seated in a London club, 
A well-dressed man came in and, picking up a newspaper, 
sank into one of the voluminous chairs. As he was 
unfolding his paper, he paused suddenly and looked at his 
shoes, turning his feet this way and that. 

“An American, just landed!” said 
Englishmen, 

“How do you know ?” said the other. 

“It’s obvious,” replied his friend. “* He didn’t know 
he should put his shoes outside his door last night, and he 
has probably been scouring the West End all the 
morning in search of a ‘ shoe shine parleur.’ ” 

The first night I spent in America I put my shoes 
outside my bedroom door, and found them there next 
morning, with all the dust of travel still upon them. I 
shall never forget the repugnance with which I put on 
those dusty shoes: I felt as though I had omitted my 
bath or the brushing of my teeth. It was intolerably 
galling to my self-respect, and it was months before the 
United States had regained in my estimation the ground 
it had lost through that single experience. To-day, if I 
stay in a London hotel, I put my shoes outside my door 
atnight : if I visit New York, I have my “ traveller’s shoe 
shine outfit,’ which makes me presentable for the 
moment, and after breakfast I get my shoes shined, my 
chin shaved, and my nails manicured, all at the sanic 


ss 


one of the 


time, in the ‘* barber shop.” 

All that sounds trivial, but it is in reality vital. For 
the whole question of a mutual understanding is involved 
init. What is true about shoes is true about a thousand 


What, then, is the first thing to understand about the 
United States? Unquestionably, its size. The English- 
man who counts it a long journey from London to 
Edinburgh, who has been accustomed to think with pride 
of the exploits of the Flying Scotsman, and to speak with 
the air of a traveller about the “ climb over the Shap,” 
finds his concept of travel changed as he makes his way 
over the Santa Fé or the Union Pacific from New Yor! 
to “the coast.” For five days and nights the train is 
his home ; the Pullman car his sitting-room by day and 
his bedroom by night; the dining car his dining-room; 
the observation car nis baleony; and the whole heaving, 
groaning, rushing train his passage way. And in those 
five days and five nights he follows the sun; he puts 
back his watch each morning, and all the day looks out on 
a world changing about him, from the land of the meadow 
and tree to the land of corn and grain, from the prairie to 
the sage brush desert, from the desert to the mountains, 
across the Rockies, seven thousand feet up in the air, 
across the High Sierras, and so with a rush down to the 
coast and the land of plenty. 

And all the time he has been wondering how peoples 
separated so widely, and circumstanced so differently, 
have ever come by a common policy on anything, let 


| alone upon that most diflicult and intangible of all things, 


foreign affairs. Europe and all things European secm 


| strangely remote amidst the prairies of Kansas or the 


desert of Arizona; the noise of them seems to come only 
as a faint echo in California, looking placidly westward 
over the Pacific to the Far Kast. To the American the 
inevitable axiom is that his own immense country is 
immense enough, and affords him within its wide borders 


| all the scope for foreign policy he can encompass, 


The War, of course, changed all that. But it is in 
attempting to gauge the extent of the change that so 
many mistakes are made and so great misconceptions 
engendered. When America came into the War she came 
in with all she had. The War was a tremendous reality 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the 
Rio Grande; but, once the War was over, the soldiers 
home again, the “* doughboy ” or the “* gob ”’ no longer to 
be seen in every street of every town and village, the 
normal state of things began to reassert itself. ‘The Old 
World could never again be so remote as it had been in the 
days before the War, but it were futile to expect in men 
from Arizona, from Missouri, or even from Massachusetts, 
that same poignant interest in European affairs which one 
finds so commonly in England. America, with all her 
great problems, is steadily awakening to a realization 
that greatness involves responsibility, but she has not 
yet fully awaked. The fact that she is pouring her 
treasure with prodigal generosity into Europe and beyond, 
to relieve distress and suffering wherever it may be found, 
means no more than this—that America is still the same 
America upon whom no humanitarian appeal has ever 
Yet the effect upon the country as a whole of 
must be, and is 


been lost. 
this great spontaneous movement 
showing itself to be, as remarkable as it is by the vast 
majority still unsuspected. America has thousands of 
men and women abroad relieving the distress of the Old 
World and sending home their experiences in letters, 
articles for the newspapers and magazines, and books 
which find eager publishers; or coming home at intervals 
to lecture and address meetings. Every one of these it 
may be safely said reeognizes that, for the United States, 
the days of splendid isolation are over. 

So it has come about that a subtle change is to be 
observed on all hands. It is not easy to define, but when, 
at the time of the sacking of Smyrna, the only sound 





other things, from ‘‘ movies” to the highest affairs of State, 


from official America was the message of President 
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Harding to Congress urging the usual appropriation of | first, Devotion ; the second, Toleration : ‘te. he 
funds for relief, there suddenly arose from no one knows | Aversion. I myself, I may add, am now rapla, 
where anew concept of America—‘“ the official undertaker approaching the conclusion of the second stage.” 
for the Old World.” Such a picture is intolerable. It is, My first acquaintance with the Doctor I owed to my 
in a way, intolerably unfair; but it is there, and, in his | top-hat. Let his letter, which I still treasure, pi 
utter honesty when it comes to a “ showdewn,” the | for itself :— ta 
American is coming to see that it is intolerably true. He | «Dear axp RevereNnn Sin,— 











e 3 A . ' . thi I was glad of your appointment as one of our Mi ’ 

s rapidly becoming convinced that he must do something. BY appointment as one of our Minor (ay 

. rap I y : : 8 ° is not on the ground of music only (on which I trusted to oe 
The question 1s, What ? and of your status at College ;° but because you reminded a 


ot 


It is a difficult question to answer ; but if it is difficult the young Cuties Gosdustes of my —_ in — © gentlemay 

. Sas ae : . 0 | 12 Manners and free from slang, which Heaven knows applice ;, 

er: / , 5 ; any es more > ’ S applies ty 

for the average American citizen, it = — tim ° very few of the present horde of Graduates, and also n bene 
diflicult for the statesman and politician. The difference ager like a gentleman; I mean in a biack coat, black trousers 
: . foals a chimney ‘ & waistcoat ai ie a -ollar j 

i iecaein wliad “Wn Utila Department in Washington € neypot hat, and a waistcoat and tie and collar of the okt 





‘ that it | type, not the M.B. (Mark of Beast) waistcoat and Popis} 
knows it ought to do and must do in the end, and what It | neck-cloth, which is the repu'sive dress of the priestlings of the 

. bd 4 . ran s< Tp | “Sse i we. i ‘ q ° » ; 1 « 3 a0 Pi c 
feels it can do, is often wide, past all believing save | present time. And when I voted in Chapter, I said, ‘] am no 


ss PAT : | judge of Mr. Dolphin’s musical qualifications, but I vote f r hi 
by those who understand the American viewpoint and | because he is a Gentionns is mennets aad tn dveee” fe 


the peculiar make-up of the American political machine. see where I am, and ae a sivult on, and whieh hie bipoeed 
The United States is an election-ridden country. ‘The <a faithfully and cordially, 
House appeals to its electorate every two years. An , A. S. Farrar.” 
election, therefore, is always in the ofling, and the Alas! as the weather grew warmer, and the top-hat 
Senators and Congressmen are always acting under its ' 
shadow. Every Administration comes under this in- 
fluence. As the time for the elections draws near, the gave place to a pair of grey flannel, the good man eoul 
tendency is always for the Administration to mark time or no longer contain his disgust. The bell for Evensong 
play safe, and not to embark on any policy the reception | was uttering its last notes; the white-robed Choir “a 
of which might be in doubt. This was the case for ranged within the Slype. 
wecks previous to the recent Congressional elections. | as the Doctor, preceded by the Vergers and Minor Canons, 
The plea of the State Department to its friends was, | was ushered in. The hell ceased. Then the Doctor 
as a well-known writer put it to me the other day, “ For | turned towards me with these emphatic words: “| 
heaven's sake don’t start anything!” vannot think, Mr. Dolphin, why you have taken to dressing 
From all this, it is not for a moment to be understood | like a cad. Let us pray.” The Amen to the Vestry 
that men like Mr. Hughes or Mr. Coolidge are entirely | prayer that day lacked somewhat of its wonted sostenuto 
subservient to an uninstructed public opinion, or are | effect, It betrayed, particularly in the Treble and Alio 
placing party before the higher considerations of State. | parts, signs of a suppressed tremolo. But the Doctor 
But they recognize that in the United States, more 
perhaps than any other country, no policy can be success- 
ful that has not the majority of the people behind it. 
They are, therefore, awaiting the development of that 
awareness which is growing every day. If there is any 
concern, it is lest the United States should not awaken | 


gave way to a soft Homburg, I noted a colder gleam 
in the Doctor’s kindly eye ; and when the black trouser 


The solemn hush fell on ys 








had delivered his soul. 

He was, indeed, a stetely old Don of the Early-Victorian 
type, faultlessly dressed, as becomes a Cathedral Digni- 
tary. If in precision of attire he rivalled Charles Honey- 
man, in deportment he out-rivalled Mr. Turveydrop, 


Cone . : littl f “Do look at that old peacock, sunning himself,” once 
in time. Hut on this score there is surely little room for | ..iq the Dean. Heaven forbid that I should slander 


fear. The awakening has gone much further than such | 4), .emory of so good a man by attributing to him 
things as Fordney tariffs would lead us to suppose, and | any touch of personal vanity, yet it may not be denied 
sooner or later the statesmanship which formulated HN} snot etesen ten wilted aiecendl Ves comasionneans of 6 hah 
carried through the Washington Conference will lead a presence never left him. Did I say never? Ah, pre 
nation and a world ready for it on another great step I had sent a little builet-headed Chorister one morning 
forward. Hue A. Stuppert Kenney, to bear a note to the Organist in the Song School. Freed 


for a space from the irksome inaction of the stuffy 
classroom, in sheer joy of heart the boy sped like ai 
THE DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. arrow across the sunlit Close, and doubled like a rabbit 
| TOOK my husband from his mother as a spoilt | through the dark entry which led into the Cloisters. 
boy of forty.” The speaker was a silver-haired As ill-luck would have it, the Doctor that morning, 
little lady, with a gentle voice and a quict smile. The | calling in the aid of gentle exercise to the better digestion 
Doctor (as he liked to be called, “ for any fool may be | of his breakfast, had betaken himself with top-hat and 
a Canon,” quoth he) had slipped upon the stairs the umbrella to the perambulation of the Cloisters. With 
previous day and injured his arm. I inquired how he head erect and with mind full of the history of “ The 
did. ‘ His arm troubles him,” replied his lady, “ and Cult of the Sacred Heart” (a subject upon which he 
to-day he is a little irritable; for you must know,” she | proposed to address the little children of the town on 
continued in her gentle voice, “my husband is at once | Ascension Day), he was now homeward bent, when, 
the greatest and the least of men.” From this I gathered | thud ! a little bullet-head—hard driven with the impetus 
that the good man’s philosophic Jore had not enabled | of swift momentum—came upon the very spot where the 
him to endure the physical discomfort with more than | great man’s breakfast was in the final process of digestion! 
common fortitude. Overwhelmed by the magnitude of the disaster the boy, 
Beyond the Cathedral precincts the Doctor himself | With a hurried “ Sorry, Sir,” under cover of the passag 
might at this hour have been heard directing the attention | gloom made good his eseape. 
of a class of undergraduates to the Thirty-nine Articles. A few moments later, through my classroom window, 
“TI do not know,” he remarked, in one of his famous! I beheld the Doctor with every stitch of canvas set 
asides, ““ whether any of you young men may be con- | bearing down upon the School. He broke in upon us, 
templating Holy Matrimony. If such, indeed, should | and pointing with his umbrella to the awe-stricken 
be the case, I may as well inform you that there appear | Choristers, gave vent to some such words as these: 
to me t@ be three distinct stages in Matrimony; the ‘“ Mr. Dolphin, your boys are the rudest boys I have 
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wer known. They go rushing about the Cloisters in Bg ore hey handle, you had not sufficiently taken care to cover 
’ ome ’ : 1¢ painfulness of the ailusion with words and thoughts of beauty 
‘ € S > POV Pre nea respect r . Sh - , —~ ¢ ad . owe P id 
, way that argues neither reverence for God nor respect You would, I think, in your preaching derive benelit from reading 
yp man. I have just now been n carly knocked down agen apap under different forms of ‘environment’ (to use 
‘ . ’ . _ * ‘ on nt ° > 
A ” a as a eee athetically | the new slang phrase) in Church life. ‘The clamour now in reference 
yy one of them (here his hand moved wy mpat A “| to Sermons is for excitement, not instruction; but Christianity 
ards his golden watch-chain). rhe punishment must is not used up ; and we are not to substitute flinisiness for solidity. 
It shall be something the whole school armen py be pedantically learned ; but be instructive. mone 
od ee a EERE i > topics of your sermons that which is employing your thoughts. 
vill remember. You will, therefore, this afternoon—give | } need hardly say that you must not obtrude your own private 
ll the boys—a half-holiday!’’ And the good man swung a > = sermons: e.g.,if you are hot about the Westcott 
3 eae eee and Mort controversy, it is not a subject desirable for an ordinary 
wt of the classroom with a great show of indignation. | (67 an extraordinary) congrezation | ‘ ’ 
Many were the letters he wrote me, and all character- I take the liberty of naming one further suggestion, which I 
<-->" . at 5 rave made a rule for myseif, but which is almost too private and too 
‘tia o but he could have written this one ? semi’ . nysell, i i : private : 
istic. Who 3 t ; sacred to unveil. It is this. Let your preaching be mixed at every 
“Dean Mr. DoLPain,— : 1 ! Ifthe stage with private prayer. When I am choosing a subject for 
Ido not want to put you out of love with your Hood tJ t 1¢ | preaching, I look up to God for guidance. 1 write the sermon in 
Oxford Tailor tells you that they are using this shiny red _ silk, prayer. As I mount the pulpit steps I breathe the prayer that 
[give way ; else the old custom wes a silk not shiny. If the Failor | | may be the means of doing some good. As I deliver the parts 
rally can change it, I, if L were you, should let him do so. ae which I think likely to stir up souls to God, I pray inwardly that 
However, I was pleased at your manner of wearing it. Mr. Sneyd, God may seal it on their consciences : and when I have preached 
the Head of All Souls, who died in 1858, having been a beau (some | one of my best sermons (and I cannot of course fail to be conscious 
wid a roué) at Bath, would never take his D.D. degree. | Dressed that I have preached what intellectually is worth hearing) I go home 
in the tip-top of fashion, he always came each Sunday to St. Mary 8 and throw myself on my knees in the deepest humility and plead 
with the procession of Heads ; but of course as an M.A. came last | that any errors of opinion may be made innocuous, and that my 
in front of the two Proctors. His servant attended him to the | unworthiness may not prevent the truth from going to the hearts. 
Vestry room and always arranged his M.A. hood so as to show I again apologise for revealing this as a hint to you. If you 
spout three inches of the red silx lining at the bottom. It was a | make and preach your sermons in prayer, they cannot fail ta 
jssontome! I always arranged my M.A. hood in that way from | be useful ; but it won't do to give to God the parings of one’s time. 
1852-1864 and my <‘octor’s hood unalogously from 1864 to the Pardon my lengthiness, and forgive my frankness. 
If you watch me you may see me fidgeting in I remain, . 
I have Ever yours cordially, 
A.-S. Farrar.” 


Ow 
be exemplary. 


present time. set 
(athedral to re-arrange my hood, if in sitting down 
disarranged it. If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth 


— Yours ever most cordially, ; May the good old Doctor rest in peace—for he has gone 
A. S. Farrar,” this score of years to his long home. 
One day he had been into the town to buy a Durham Artnur R. Do.purn. 
M.A. hood as a present for a needy Graduate. He 
returned in a state of great agitation. The hood was 


not the correct shade! He rehearsed the scene. ‘* What THE 


the deuce, Sir, do you mean,” he had said to the tailor, 7 . ‘a -eemane 2s 
‘by changing the colour of our hood?” ‘ Now, do ENGLISH-SPEA KING WORLD. 
you think, Mr. Dolphin, it was unbecoming in me to 
ay ‘What the deuce’? I have asked Atkinson, the By Evetyn Wrencn. 
sexton, his opinion of the words, and his reply to me was: | FATE Observer "er piedend a antionel seeviee te the 
Well, Sorr, they wull coom !’ > cause of Imperial solidarity—British Common- 
In his early Oxford days, as a Fellow of Queen's, | yoaith solidarity I prefer to term it—and it is by no 
radition has it that the Doctor’s energies were directed | means the first that journal has rendered under Mr. 
owards the elevation of the College servants, for whom | Garyin’s brilliant editorship, by publishing an admirable 
he held a weekly class, and the abasement of the Provost, | J yey of the tendency of public opinion ie iiniede 
with whom he had a feud. A certain sermon by the | towards the Empire. PG ee ae special 
Provost, it is said, had elicited the highest enconium correspondent ” is, he knows his Canada from Atlantic to 
rom the members of the High Table. The Doctor, like Pacific, and he does not throw dust in the eyes of his 
Brer Rabbit, “lay low, and kept on saying nothing ” readers as do so many writers on the theme of Canada 
but throughout that week it was noticed he was big as and the Impcrial ccateias ‘Ciren af inat Ge hae snene- 
the moon at the full. On the Sunday following he was | ,,,, calling a spade a spade and in a perfectly frank and 
iclivered in this sort. unemotional manner, telling us truths about the various 
It was his turn to preach. The Bidding Prayer ended, facets of Canadian opinion. Those who know the sellf- 
he thus began : “* Pressure of work has made it impossible governing Dominions at first hand have long been aware 
for me to compose a sermon of my own worthy your that glib statements about “ the colonies ”—as if they 
attention. I therefore crave your kind indulgence while wens es unit—and their“ lovalty ” are so much breath- 
I read a sermon of a Bishop who presided over the See wasting in dealing with communities so different as 
of St. Asaph one hundred and fifty years ago, the good Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Bishop Beveridge.” There and then he read out word Se aE EE 
for word all the most striking passages in the Provost’s 
He had guessed National development and attachment to the Im- 
perial ideal vary in all these countries just as much 
A learned man in truth he was. The literary and|as does their geographical situation. In Canada you 
theological world would be the richer to-day had he not | have the nation furthest advanced along the path of 
table-talk was | independent nationhood, in South Africa you have a 


—— 


-e 


* * * e 


great sermon of the previous Sunday ! 
in what park that deer was fatted. 


been over-sensitive to criticism. His 
unsurpassed even by his sherry. No mind 
He poured forth out of his treasure things | those of Canada, but quite unlike in others owing to its 
new and old. Earnest he was, too, where instruction, | large native population. In Australia and New Zealand 
” sermons, were concerned. It had been my privilege vou have two distinct nations—and why is it that British 
to preach in Cathedral on Good Friday upon the Brazen people insist on talking of New Zealand as if she were to 
Serpent. After Service the Doctor waylaid me. “ The | Australia whet the Isle of Wight is to Great Britain, 
‘is almost too disgusting a creature jent nation, four days and 


was ever | bi-racial country, whose problems are in some ways like 


better stored. 





instead of being an indepen 
ights away by ocean liner over very stormy waters ° 


serpent,” he said, 
to be mentioned in the pulpit; but I will write”; and | y 
both of which are over 95 per cent. British in their descent 
In many parts of these two countries, 


thus he wrote : 
"My Dear Mr. Dorruty, and make-up. 

I would sum up my criticism of your sermon by letting you ‘le in iis aad Mead 
understand that when you had a disagreeable subject like a twelve thousand miles away trom Great britain, you 
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might imagine you were in the Old Land as far as the 
physiognomy and racial traits of the inhabitants are 
concerned. 

* * * * 

No gathering of leading statesmen of the British 
Empire has ever been called upon to discuss more im- 
portant matters than those which will confront the 
assembled Prime Ministers at the Imperial Conference 
in a couple of weeks’ time. It is quite true that the 
preservation of the British Empire is not on the agenda 
paper, but nevertheless two schools of thought, the 
extreme autonomists and the “* Imperial co-operationists,” 
if I may use such a phrase, will exchange views across the 
conference table in Downing Street, and the consequences 
of the decisions arrived at may well have a definite 
influence on the future course of our entire Inter-Empire 
relations. From the onlookers’ standpoint it is believed 
that Mr. McKenzie King, the Canadian Premier, re- 
inforced in the background by his adviser, Professor 
Skelton (Sir Wilfred Laurier’s biographer), will lead the 
extreme autonomists, while Imperial co-operation and 
solidarity will be championed by Mr. Bruce, the Austra- 
lian Prime Minister, Mr. Massey of New Zealand, and Mr. 
Warren, the recently appointed Premier of Newfoundland. 
Half-way between the two streams it is anticipated will 
be General Smuts and Mr. Cosgrave. 

* - * 7 


Whether the Conference comes to any important 
decision or no, the broad fact remains that probably 
during the next thirty years, that is to say in the life- 
time of many of us, the ultimate destiny of the British 
Empire will be decided. Will the British Commonwealth 
of Free Nations be able to give suflicient scope within its 
orbit to the strongest nationalistic aspirations of its 
component parts, or will it split up as the result of cen- 
trifugal tendencies? Without question this is the 
greatest political problem which  upward-striving 
humanity has been asked to deal with since the American 
Revolution. Why all who believe in the mission of the 
British Commonwealth and in its future proud position 
in the scheme of things regard the next twenty or thirty 
years as of such importance is because within that period, 
for better or for worse, Canada will have answered the 
question, “ Quo vadis ?” 

* * * * 

We come back, therefore, to Canada and its varying 
schools of thought. You have on the one hand the vast 
majority of the native-born Canadians of British descent 
who have inherited the traditions handed down by the 
United Empire loyalists, who desired to remain within 
the British Empire, and faced the utmost hardships for 
their ideals in favour of the Imperial connexion and, 
reinforcing them, the large British-born element in the 
population. On the other side—or rather as protagonists 
of extreme Canadian nationhood—you have practically 
the entire French-Canadian race, which constitutes 
nearly a third of the population, supported by the large 
numbers of American, Scandinavian and Eastern European 
settlements to be found in the Prairie Provinces. 

* * * « 





But the decision which the Canadian people will have 
to make during the next two or three decades is not a 
simple “ within or without the British Commonwealth.” 
There are three alternatives before the Dominion :— 

(1) Free nationhood within the British Common- 
wealth, 

(2) An entirely independent Republic. 

(3) Incorporation with the United States. 


There are many Canadians to-day who feel that by 


—a) 
but exchanging the suzerainty of the “ British Cons 
nexion,” such as it is, for that of the United States ; and 
consequently that, sooner or later, alternative number 
three would become inevitable. In the latter even 
would the French-Canadians enjoy all those privileges 
guaranteed to them under the Union Jack, including 
that of bi-lingualism? And would the prophecy of g 
very distinguished Canadian statesman that the lagt 
shot to uphold the British connexion in Canada would 
be fired by a French-Canadian come true ? 

* * * * 

Time alone can answer these questions. There are 
many who believe that we should let sleeping dogs lie 
and not seek to look too far ahead into the “ Imperial ” 
future. To such a group I do not belong, and as Sir 
Lionel Phillips in his interesting letter in the Times two 
weeks since remarked, only good can result from an open 
discussion of the difficulties of the position. In the last 
resort the Canadian people will be actuated in making 
their decision by reasons of self-interest, as is natural and 
inevitable. If in the long run they will be better off 
spiritually and materially outside the British Empire 
sooner or later they will “* cut the painter.” 

* * * x 

So far none of the Canadian “ isolationists,” from Mr, 
Ewart to M. Bourassa, has made out a case which carries 
conviction. If ever the vision of the Federation of man- 
kind is to come true, and recent exhibitions of the mailed 
fist on the Ruhr and in Corfu give us little enough ground 
for optimism, it will surely be easier to envisage co- 
operation among all the peoples of the earth after the 
Britannic league of nations—a league of nations in esse— 
has demonstrated its feasibility. Am I putting the case 
too strongly when I say that if the British Commonwealth 
were to break up and its self-governing nations become 
independent Republics adhering to the doctrine of 
“ourselves alone” the whole welfare of civilization 
would be imperilled ? 

. * * * 

The question of putting an embargo on the export otf 
pulpwood has been freely discussed in Canada recently, 
and an embargo is regarded by many Canadian journals 
as a perfectly legitimate counter-move to the America 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff. This tariff, it will be reealled, 
practically prevents the export of Canadian cattle to the 
United States, and imposes a tax of 30 cents a bushel 
on Canadian wheat, while it also levies a prohibitive tax 
on many of the farm products of Eastern Canada. 
Canadian advocates of the embargo argue that as it 
““conforms so nicely to the principle of Protection it 
might be expected to meet with the approval of Protee- 
tionists and a Protectionist administration in the United 
States.” Canadian opinion is, however, by no means 
universally in favour of the proposal. Especially strong 
is the opposition in Quebec Province, where the farmers 
depend largely on the United States for marketing the 
timber cut on their lots, 
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| CON. _— latter “‘ tenfold value to anything France has lost” in the late 
> and MOOR TO THE EDITOR Yar. And “Enol 8 - Revo = acento 
umbe LE i ERS Ye : ng and has spent over 400 millions on 
ms rt siiattelbincciain eae Relief.” Is this all a consequence of the War ? 
Vent ae 1 ‘hat about “the submerged tenth” before the War ?— 
rileges A REPARATIONS SETTLEMENT. I am, Sir, &c., she GERMANICUS. 
uding {To the Editor of the Seecraror.] P.S.—I would remind “ Britannicus” that France is claiming 
Of a sir,—I trust that the very important proposal put forward | no war expenses, and that Germany’s claim in 1871 consisted 
> last by yourself and Mr. Bernard Holland, that England, in return | entirely of these. No! J think that France might well say 
would for the evacuation of Germany, should guarantee to France, | with Clive, “I stand astonished at my own moderation.” 
Belgium and Italy their respective shares in an agre ed indem- 
nity (collecting this from Germany by friendly arrangement), 
js receiving the attention it deserves in diplomatic quarters. P.R. IN IRELAND. 
whem It will, I feel confident, prove the best way out of the tangle [To the Editor of the Srectaton.] 
Fr. in eon ago og teagan : nage tiie sn a ae oan—In your last week's issue Mr. Evelyn Wrench mentioned 
Gage FERS S Oe One Or ces 3 eee as “ one of the incidents of P.R.” the length of time required 
'S Sir neither we nor the League of Nations act, it is clear that | hefore the final figures could be obtained. It is true that the 
} two France will secure a dangerous permanent control over | full results in Ireland were not known uutil September 2nd, 
open Germany's industry, if not over its territory. _.._ | the sixth day after polling day, but a fact which goes far to 
> last It would, in my opinion, be desirable that we should invite explain this is that the same ‘counting staff was used in some 
tking either the ane peep mean par engp aes of the i an me a cases to count the votes of several constituencies in succession. 
bead or oe ee eee ee Thus the counting of votes in West Cork, which polled on 
cof 4 te padre pot Biot “se caentee ‘Wee 7 eae ae ee August 27th, was not comm« need until Saturday, 
anire . sat be those, botl the Co Nini t + is te diesel. alts seplemiver Ist. Apart from this, however, it may well be 
k might be Mae, UR G8 he LOntieens ae eee considered worth while to spend a day or two more in ascer- 
would throw suspicion on the disinterestedness of our action | taining the result of an election, providing the result in the 
did we alone exercise powers of control. An invitation to other | end realises more truly and more certainly the ideal of repre- 
. Mr. countries, whether ee ga or not, would be important 4S | sentative government. A comparison of the votes polled and 
ries evidence of our good faith. And America might consent. She | the seats won in the Irish election shows the follow ing result. 
nen- could not fail to recognize that here was a true path to peace PEER 
: and prosperity in Europe, that England and Germany at least IRISH ELECTION—1923. 
ailed : ; ‘ . (xcluding Universities.) 
were cach prepared to put its house in order, as the Amcrican “i Seats in 
und Government has been demanding that Europe should do as a Seats _ proportion 
Co- condition of its co-operation. I think that the United States | Party. Votes. obtained. to votes. 
the has at least learnt so much of Eurcpe’s actualities and needs Antistreaty ™ is “ — a ro ee 
se— that such a bold gesture on our part might bring her in. Labour (inc ludir ng Inde pe aia i id 
case M. Poincaré might refuse his consent to this, as he has done Labour) .. oe ee 131,623 15 18.4 
alth to every project of reason, but M. Poincaré is not France. oe 4 . 15 18.0 
“He \ at a ie a ‘ Pre SS an Indep endent es 18 12.9 
ome Even to-day there are many who disapprove his action, which Bees Rasiath 
of only the unparalleled ignorance of the great mass of the i rench 1,054,804 147 147.0 
tion ae ee —pugermee nage nae aes verbs There is a fair representation of the different elements of 
our part must do much to dispel. Poincare’s rejection Of 1¢ | the nation. On the main political issue on the Treaty there is 
might well be the prelude to his fail. ; . . an ample majority for the Government, and in respect of 
- of Passe pesapeten ey Be ee ee — domestic questions the composition of Parliament is enriched 
ig ; ; . ths “ **~ | by the presence of members of Labour, Agricultural, and 
tly, me OS Semeee nis which it would make possible. ; For 1) Business parties, each of which would have had a very meagre 
tals — ramen Conmnahe Comeny and to grasp the mili- success but for the proportional system.—I am, Sir, &e., 
rica tary and cconomic hegemony of Europe, we shali be driven "” Aprrep J. Gray, 
led, to ineur crippling expenditure merely to ensure our own Assistant Becretary, The Proportional 
the independence. The step you propose will save us both the Representation Rocicty. 
hel cost and the danger of this situation. It will do much more 
ar a this ; it will raise both the conception and the peaetiee of [To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
ternational morality to a higher level. It might well stand oe a eT ee 
da. out as the most memorable national act in Sisters, ond ee. ee ee 
; 7 ; : ‘ . composition of the Dail been decided by the proportion of the 
It biggest contribution towards the establishment of a new Jone dams al : i : 
- 1,073,955 first votes cast for the 150 contested seats, member- 
it world order of co-operation and comradeship.—Il am, Sir, &c., |). ne: ts ae SET 
ship would have been as under. For comparison I annex the 
ec- ‘ J. FOWLER SHONE. final actual results 
| 8 Belsize Lane, Hampstead. ° F 
ced By pro- 
ns portion of Actual 
ng THE FRENCH CLAIM, Government Candidates re — = ee ines eo 
ers [To the Editor of the Specrator.} pe mesg ae ay oe ee ee nad eo 
he Sir,—Will you allow a few comments on the “ plain truths ” stead tae ste ad ie 19 ah 15 
contained in a letter to the Spectator, as these “ plain truths ”’ | Independent .. oe ee ee 14 ee 13 
seem to me to consist merely of opinions with very little ee oo 
proof. “Only the strip on which the Armies fought was 150 sia 150 
injured’: that is certainly a truth, and an obvious once ; The actual pro-Treaty vote was slightly over 75 per cent.— 
what would ‘ Britannicus” say, however, if “that strip, | I am, Sir, &c., ii. D. 
that corner’? had been, say, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
ag perhaps Durham ? ionarand 990 TICT YH , On -\r 
IIe ‘thon says that “ France is to-day richer, and far more MR. MASSINGHAM’S ARTICLE ON GERMANY, 
53, powerful, etc., than before the War.” That may be so, or [To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
- not; the only proof given is 6,000,000 tons of pig-iron extra, | Sir,—The article in your issue of September Ist by H. W. 
“ from Alsace. We are then told that the French factories | Massingham is a strange mixture of inconsistencies, blindness 
53. that were destroyed consisted of “ dilapidated buildings with | to facts, and—if the expression may be considered parlia- 
t, antiquated machinery’! Rather a cool assumption, with | mentary—bunkum. Ile draws a lurid picture of the misery 
il no word of proof. Finally, ‘‘ Britannicus”’ suggests that of life in Germany, yet he goes on to relate how swarms of 
Ds France’s real claim should be about £650 millions—i.e., one- | Poles, Roumanians, Jews, &c., are pouring into that country. 
vn tenth of the amount fixed by experts in 1921. I venture to | Strange, is it not, that aliens should crowd into a country 
point out to him that in 1871 Germany took £200,000,000 } where the conditions are so terrible ! Jfe dwells on the in- 
for a six-months’ war, and in addition, Alsace-Lorraine ; the | convenicnce caused by the fail in the value of the mark, but 
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he forgets to mention that it has been deliberately depressed 
by the German Government itself. He asks, ** Is not Germany 
worth preserving?” He does not wait for the ebvious answer 
that no one wishes to destroy her but that everyone wishes 
her to pay up honourably just as she was paid herself by the 
French after 1871. No! he answers himself by saying she 
is worth preserving because the Gerraans have a passion for 
knowledge and “ ideas” and because they have a love of 
flowers, and contrasts this with the French “ one-ideaness 
and selfish clarity,” but he does not mention another side of 
the German character, the side manifested by their brutal 
treatment of our poor captured soldiers, their treatment of 
Capt. Fryatt and Miss Cavell, their sinking of hospital ships, 
the unspeakable brutalities they committed in occupied 
France and Belgium, nor yet does he mention the extra- 
ordinary self-control of the French in occupied German terri- 
tory, self-control all the more commendable coming as it does 
after the Germans’ own vile record in similar circumstances. 

I wonder if Mr. Massingham has ever been owed money by 
a fraudulent bankrupt and if he did not then experience a 
** one-ideaness "of how to get his money back ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Blairquhan. J. B. Pottock McCau, Brig.-General. 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Siz,—Mr. Massingham, in the course of his plea for the German 
people in the Spectator of September Ist, says: “* Millions of 
human beings are sinking, or floating distractedly, like the 
passengers of the ‘ Titanic.” What a curiously unhappy 
siinile! Why not the ‘ Lusitania’ ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wodewaye, Teignmouth, Devon. P. R. WHALLEY. 


SEASON TICKETS. 
[To the Editor of the Srrevator.]} 

Sir,—From the editorial comment of September 1st on this 
question it is apparent that some slight misapprehension has 
arisen. The railway companies were ordered by the Railway 
Rates Tribunal, on the demand of the representatives of the 
public before that body last March, to submit a schedule of 
standard rates for scason tickets, and they have done so. 
They pointed out at the time that standardization of rates 
on a mileage basis, instead of fixing charges as in the past 
according to local conditions, would disturb existing relations 
with the public and be of no benefit to anybody. 

Economies due to amalgamation, with consequent lower 
rates and fares, are bound to be effected, but it is much too 
early yet for the results of standardization of equipment and 
co-ordination in working, &c., to be apparent. Season 
tickets, which remained at pre-War level throughout the 
War period, were never raised above 50 per cent. over that 
level, while goods rates rose to 100 per cent. and ordinary 
passenger fares to 75 per cent. above pre-War, so that if any- 
thing season ticket holders for two or three years have been 
treated better than other users of the railways, but all are 
now on the same level. 

The suggestion that the railways propose to victimize the 
season ticket holder because he must travel to his work daily 
is picturesque but not quite in accordance with the facts. 
llitherto the fixing of season ticket rates has been governed 
by local conditions such as the development of a district, 
competition by road, rail or water and other considerations, 
and this system has resulted in arrangements satisfactory to 
both the publie and the railways. The latter, with full power 
to charge whatever they liked, put in force rates which enabled 
City workers to live under better conditions at some distance 
from their business. Is it likely, then, that with their powers 
of charging now strictly limited, the companies would ignore 
the commercial considerations on which they have built up 
the traflic and make it impossible for people to live in the 
suburbs ? The rights of the publie are fully considered under 
the Railways Act, and the season ticket holder has a perfect 
right to place his case before the Tribunal, but let us be fair 
and endeavour not to misrepresent the issues !—I am, Sir, &e., 

RAILWAYMAN, 


GERMAN PICTURE GALLERIES. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sitr,—In the spring you published an article of mine dealing 
with the reorganisation of the National Gallery. 1 compared 








it favourably with the continental galleries which I ha 
but added: “I have not visited the German Galleries but | 
am told that they alone rival ours in wise and systemat; 
care.” I have since filled this serious gap in my education 
and I was delighted to find that I had not been misinformes 
I still feel that our gallery has both the highest general standard 
and the most logical arrangement and organisation throughout 
but so admirably are the German pictures cared for that én 
feels the comparison to be ungracious. How pitiful the 
welter of the Louvre is beside these intelligent selections and 
hanging. 


d Seen, 


I was particularly impressed by the placing of the Sistine 
Madonna at Dresden. It is given a room to itself, Where we 
may sit in silence on comfortable couches and worship Raphail’, 
masterpiece, that no amount of cheap reproduction can hyt, 
The glorious Giorgione in the same gallery is hung in a room 








which I believe to be without parallel in Europe for harmony 
and proportion of arrangement. Again the room at Munich 
in which the Raphaél Holy Family, Perugino’s exquisite 
Madonna and Botticelli’s Entombment are hung gives one an 
impression of sustained beauty, which is masterly with such 4 
number of pictures and such a standard set. 

My only regret was the difficulty of obtaining reproductions, 
In all Berlin I could not get a photograph of any sort of 
Michael Angelo’s St. John the Baptist, but this I believe to be 
the result of temporary difficulties.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANTHONY BErtRay, 


DOCTORS AS MEN OF LETTERS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sir,—Your review of Dr. MacLaurin’s Post Mortem in a recent 
Spectator and an evening spent with that curious book have 
made me wonder why so few doctors have been writers 
Chekov and Sir Thomas Browne are two who come first t 
mind, but I find it hard to recall a dozen doctors who ar 
remembered for their imaginative writings. The literatun 
of medicine seems to have absorbed like a dry sponge all 
the fancy and creative energy of the profession. Beside thy 
army of literary parsons and politicians in English literatur 
alone, the doctors make a poor show. ‘This is to be wondered 
at more especially since the novel has become an almos 
instinctive form of expression for anyone with the idles 
inclination to write. The doctor, above all people, ha 
exceptional opportunities for studying human beings. Ii 
comes into contact with all sorts of people under condition 
that throw their actions and character into bold relief. He i: 
necessarily a trained observer, and yet, with all this ray 
material at his disposal, he is seldom tempted to try his han 
at literature. 

Among the few doctor novelists it may be interesting t 
recall Samuel Warren, the author of Ten Thousand a Yeit 
This forgotten novel appeared in three dense volumes in 1841 
and became one of the best sellers of the nineteenth century 
It was translated into French, Russian and German; i 
was dramatized in ‘England and abroad; and _ altogethe 
it had much the same history as the popular successes 0! 
to-day. Warren was ludierously sensitive about his literary 
reputation. When his novel first came out in Blackwoods 
Magazine, he concealed its authorship and went about obtain: 
ing opinions of the story from everyone he met. Iiis growing 
vanity fed on the slightest praise and bubbled over int 
extravagant ecstasy about his work in the letters he wrot 
to his publishers. Certain legal points in the book wer 
criticized ; Warren rushed to their defence in all seriousnes 
with voluminous notes. The element of farce in Ten Thousan 
a Year probably kept the book in circulation, and an edition 
appeared as late as 1899. Warren wrote other imaginative 
works, but they had little success. He eventually gave uj 
writing for a mastership inlunacy. The competence that wen! 
with the appointment was a queer, half-fulfilment of a rhym 
that had gone the rounds about him :— 

*“ Though envy sneer at you, Warren, and say, 
‘Why, yes, he has talent, but throws it aw ay’ : 
Take a hint, change the venue, and still persevere, 
And you'll end as you start with Ten Thousand a Year.” 
Except for the streak of Boswell that was in him, Warren 


appears to have been a reasonable and good-hearted man.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Cc. Ba 
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How TO HELP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the SvvcraTor.] 

Sir,—In the dispute between Italy and Greece the action 
of Great Britain has been based solely and wholly upon 
her status as a Member of the League of Nations. Our 
representative in the League speaks with all the authority 
of the Government behind him, but that authority 1s no 
greater than the weight of public opinion behind the Govern- 

ment. 

Hew can we lend weight to that authority in the present 
issue? Clearly by an immense addition to the membership 
of the League of Nations Union. That membership is, I 
think, some 300,000. This is not only a very small figure in 
relation to the population of Great Britain, but is insignificant 
in comparison with the number of those who are heart and 
soul in favour of the League but have not, so far, given an 
outward and visible sign of their support. 

Now is the psychological moment for them to give that 
sign. How can they do so? If they do not know of a local 
pranch of the Union all they have to do is to make a postal 
order for 1s. payable to ‘* League of Nations Union,” cross it 
and send it with their name and address to the General 
Sceretary, League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
S.W. 1. 

A great test is upon the League in which failure may easily 
mean an end of the League while success will open out bound- 
less possibilities. We all say we hate war. Here is a simple, 
cheap and effective way of showing that we mean what we 
say. 

May I say that I have no connexion with the League 
other than membership of the League of Nations Unien?— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. FLercuer. 

The White Cottage, Crowborough. 


A PROTEST. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Having just seen the Spectator of September Ist, I 
really must protest at your publishing now a letter that was 
written and sent to you last March, as since writing it 
your disapproval of France and the occupation of the Ruhr 
has become so strong that in my eyes your paper is no longer 
in a position to be capable of doing any “* useful propaganda ” 
among the French. On the contrary, it might even do harm 
to the Entente by reason of its present opinions on the subject 
of their policy. 


I must ask you to publish this letter, as the statement over | 
. . uy | 

my signature regarding the usefulness of your paper in 
France appearing now gives an entirely erroneous impression | 


of my views regarding France and the occupation, etc., 
which happen to differ entirely from those held by you, 
and might lead to misunderstandings between my many 
friends in France and myself.—I am, Sir, ete., 
A. M. Bort. 

Tower House, Caistor, Lincolnshire. 

{We are very sorry. The letter had been in type for a 
long time and we had been prevented from publishing it 
again and again by pressure on our space.—Lp., Spectutor.} 


THE RIGHTS OF NONCONFORMISTS. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your issue of August 4th you publish a letter above 

my signature, but you omit, without any indication of omission, 

the central sentence of the letter that I actually wrote. It 

would be foolish on my part to complain of the rule that 

required the presence of an Anglican clergyman at the funeral 

service of my friend in the consecrated portion of the cemetery. 

My complaint was against the manner in which the clergyman 

muttered and mumbled the service, as if a person who had not 

belonged, in life, to his own communion did not call for any 

particular care or attention, further than the meeting of the 

legal requirements of the cemetery. 

ized as a gross insult.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Hucu Gorpon Ross, 

Minister of the First Church. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The Rey. H. G. D. Latham must surely know that his 
teply to Mr, Morgan Gibbon is only a partial one. To take 


This is what I character- | 





a case out of many, a death took place in my congregation 
only three weeks ago.. The first part of the funeral service 
was conducted in our own church. The interment took place 
immediately afterwards in a cemetery a few hundred yards 
away, but for the service at the grave an unknown clergyman 
of the Church of England had to appear while I stood by 
amongst the mourners in silence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALEXANDER MANN. 
26 Waterloo Road, Nottingham. 


FOXES, CATS, AND LAMBS. 
[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 
Sin,—Some months ago a letter appeared in your paper on 
the subject of foxes, and lambs, and cats, and I have been trying 
to write my experiences on the subject, but till I read a letter 
| in your issue of August 25th onthe subject of the fox and cat, I 
thought they could not interest you. One summer morning, 
in Co, Kildare, I watched a scene very similar to the one 
described by your correspondent, but my fox was not so 
rash, or perhaps he was not so hungry, for there was no 
fight. It was very carly, shortly after sunrise, in June or July, 
j and my stable cat was sitting on one of the garden-paths, 
with its back to a flower border, and facing the grass lawn ; 
| the grass was a large dog fox, walking backwards and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





forwards in a half-circle about three yards from the cat; the 
cat did not seem the least perturbed, it did not rise or show any 
signs of fight, but just moved its body round so as to keep its 


face to the fox. I watched the performance for some little 


time, and at last the fox decided that he was not “ taking 
any,” and he loped off. I cannot believe now that foxes kill 


many cats, as your correspondent seemed to think ; nor does 
my experience as regards lambs agree with his. There were 
no fewer than three litters of cubs in the fields with my ewes 
and lambs on one occasion; I did not lose a lamb. There 
was always at least one litter in a wood on the lands, and I 
have only once seen a lamb’s leg at the mouth of ihe carth ; 
the remains of many hares, some rabbits and an occasional 
| fowl of sorts, but as I say, only once any sign of a lamb.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Conway Hiccinson, 
Stramore House, Gifford, Co. Down. 





PAROCHIAL STORIES. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

| Sir,—That cleanliness may be sometimes next to godliness 
| was brought home to me in one of my funniest experiences 
in my first large parish in the North of England. On an 
extremely hot day in July I was visiting, for the first time, 
a very deaf old woman in a back street. The window was 
| open wide to the road, and I, a raw young curate, was seized 
| with more perspiration than inspiration as I thought of my 
shouting attempts at pastoral visitation being enjoyed by 
| all the neighbours. ‘* Very sorry, sir!” said the old dame, 
| ** but I can’t “ear a word. Me ‘usband is out, or e’d taak 
* Hitching my chair a bit nearer her ear I yelled in 
** Watch my lips.’ ‘“‘ Very sorry, sir! 
she repeated. I made 
I shouted. 
“Oh yes, 
And 


to ee. 
| sheer desperation : 
| but I can’t ‘ear a word you say,” 
lone last frantic attempt. ‘ Watch my lips,” 
| Then a light seemed to gleam in her dim eyes. 
sir !”’ she said, ** I always wash all over once a week.” 
with that I fied. 

My parson brother was once visiting an old man in a 
northern city. “I bet you can’t tell me, sir,” he said, 
‘*where bicycles is mentioned in the Bible.” My brother 
confessed that he could not, and meekly enquired where 
ithe passage was. “In Ezekiel,” the old fellow, 
triumphantly, ‘* Wheels within wheels: them’s bicycles.” 

Coincidence is frequently responsible for much humour. 
The first Sunday of the new Lighting Order, February 16th, 
! 1916, which ordered the darkening of our church windows 
| because of the Zeppelins, was marked quite inadvertently 
| by the hymn, “ Let there be light.” The following Sunday 
| was very cold. The frost made the church paths so dangerous 
| that more than one slipped and fell. Of course, the first 
hymn at Matins, chosen a week earlier, was “ Be Thou my 
Guerdian”’; and we sang, “* Let not my slippery footsteps 
slide, But hold me lest I fall.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artrucr W. STore. 

Colehill Vicarage, Wimborne, Dorset. 


} ’ 


said 
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POETRY. 


——_ 


DERELICT OF THE WAR. 
NEURASTHENIC. 
Servinec the King and Gods within the fields of Flanders and 
the plains of France, 
Where tortured bodies fell and souls were shattered ; abashed 
by sound of gun and crash of shell, 
Assailed and shocked by smell of fetid things and blood ; 
appalled, indeed, yet constant 
Alike to old tradition, to oath and cause and task, I held my 
place, until 
One greater crash, and then for me, just whirling, helpless 
darkness. 
God and the King were served, and I was dead. 
Dead? No, not dead, but wrecked and broken; manhocd 
and mind unstrung ; 
Alive ? Ah yes—but week and halting equally in will, in 
faith, in hope. 
Too prone to tears, too frail again to pit myself against the 
world ; 
Inconstant in my moods, holding mysclf in sorrow and in sore 
contempt, 
And dreading, as one dreads the flame, the pity and the scorn 
of those 
Who did not stand within the field, or standing, felt no blast, 
endured no lasting hurt. 
And now—God shield my nerves and hold my soul until I stand 
within that other place 
Which harbours neither fire nor sword nor blood nor death, 
nor heedless pity ; 
But only peace and calm and light and strength and—perfect 
understanding. 


THE 


W. A. APPLETON. 


THE THEATRE. 





“THE GREEN GODDESS,” BY WILLIA} 
ARCHER, AT ST. JAMES’S. 

Irv in The Green Goddess Mr. Archer fails to set the Thames 
on fire, at least he has not failed to produce a thoroughly 
good play and a delightful entertainment. Major Crespin 
and his wife, stationed in India, are taken by Doctor Trahcrne 
for an outing in his aeroplane. Unhappily a forced landing 
sets them down among some startlingly uncouth natives 
in the kingdom of Rukh. But if the natives of Rukh are 
uncouth, the Raja of Rukh is, on the contrary, a highiy 
cultured amalgam of Eastern and Western civilization—a 
refined, dignified, cynical, cruel and charming potentate with 
a perfect command of English, who has introduced into his 
mountain stronghold such necessaries of Western life as 
French novels, champagne, an English valet and a wireless 
installation. The landing of the three travellers in Rukh 
rather inconveniently coincides with the arrest and con- 
demnation to death in India of three half-brothers of the 
Raja, who had murdered an Englishman for fanatical reasons. 
They had not, you see, had their royal half-brother’s advantage 
—a Western education. The Raja is astute enough to 
realize that to hold his English visitors as hostages for his 
half-brothers would be inadvisable: besides, to be quite 
frank, his half-brothers were somewhat troublesome to 
himself. But, on the other hand, he hates the English 
domination of India and determines to murder his visitors 
quictly, purely for the purpose of revenge. It is a dramatic 
situation of which Mr. Archer takes full advantage. To 
reveal the dénouement would be to spoil the play. 

Mr. Archer has a strong feeling for the stage. His dialogue 
is vigorous and alive, he has an eye for situations, and he 
steadily sustains the growth of dramatic interest throughout 
the play. It is interesting to compare the play as acted 
with the version published by Messrs. Heinemann. The 
acting version, if I am not mistaken, has been modified, and 
nodified, in most cases, for the worse. Some of the finer 


voints seem to have been coarsened or omitted and certain 


ed 

characterization. The play suffers, too, from the acting 
Mr. George Arliss was excellent: he gave exactly the right 
quality to the polished cynicism and charming manners of 
the Raja; Mr. Arthur Hatherton, too, made a good valet. 
but Major Crespin and Dr. Traherne, whose characterization 
in the book is distinct and individual, became, in the hands 
of Mr. Owen Roughwood and Mr. George Relph, the Colourless 
capable, insolent creature which theatrical convention he 
established as the symbol of the Englishman in India, No 
did Miss Isobel Elsom display more originality in the part of 
Mrs. Crespin, a part which offers a certain scope for good 
acting. These defects, however, are sins of omission Tather 
than commission—neutral acting rather than positively hag 
acting—and, happily, they do not prevent The Green Goddess 
from being a very delightful entertainment. The Raja’s 
final remark, as the curtain descends, is an admirable touch, 
In the passages involving wireless I found myself suspecting 
Mr. Archer’s scientific accuracy, but whether this was because 
Mr. Archer knows more or less about the subject than I do, | 
dare not positively assert. It would be difficult for him tg 


know less, MARTIN ARMSTRONG, 





(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p.363,) 


BOOKS. 


——— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Ir is much more of a pleasure this week to look through the 
books we have received: many of them have been eagerly 
expected, and almost all scem designed for the ‘“ general 
reader.” Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s new series of essays, Fancies 
versus Fads (Methuen), includes an attack upon psycho- 
analysts and free-verse writers, made with lis customary 
brilliance and deliberate one-sidedness. Mr. Bertrand Russell 
has at last given, in his ABC of the Atom (Kegan Paul), a 
very clear exposition for laymen of modern atomic theories. 
Most elementary books have taken too much mathematical 
knowledge for granted: this book is never too technical, and 
its one fault seems to be the absence of diagrams. A cheap 
edition of Captain Scott’s journals, Scoti’s Last Ewpedition 
(Murray), is very welcome: Sir J. M. Barrie contributes a 
delightful preface, in which he records his memories of Seott 
and other biographical anecdotes. 

Miss C. M. Townsend has written a charming monograph, 
The Mind of John Gibb (Nisbet). Gibb was a contributor to 
the Spectator and a friend of its sometime editor, Meredith 
Townsend. Embassies of Other Days (Hutchinson) is a book 
of recollections by Lady Paget. It is a relief to come across 
memoirs that are pointed, authoritative and we!l-mannered. 
Mr. George Barnes gives a sketch of his career in I’rom Work- 
shop to War Cabinet (Jenkins), and Mr. Lloyd George conitri- 
butes an appreciatory preface. 

There are two new books from Mr. D. H. Lawrence, both 
published by Martin Secker, Kangaroo, a novel set in Australia, 
and The Fantasia of the Unconscious. Kangaroo is by far the 
more interesting: our nerves become ragged when Mr. 
Lawrence bounces into psychology and ethics, but his genius 
as a novelist is beyond dispute. Captures (Heinemann) is a 
new volume of short stories by Mr. John Galsworthy. Two 
notable plays are published this week, The Secret Life, by 
Harley Granville Barker (Chatto and Windus), and The 
Rumour, by C. V. Munro (Collins). 

Even the poetry published this week gives promise of 
enjoyment to the reader. There is a long, and at first sight 
difficult, narrative poem Judas, by Mr. T. Sturge Moore, sent 
us by Grant Richards. The Poetry Bookshop has a new book 
of Mrs. Frances Cornford’s, Autumn Morning, decorated with 
excellent woodcuts by Mr. Eric Gill. The Poems of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (Secker) should introduce many readers to an 
American poet who writes in a more or less English manner. 
Mrs. Meynell left behind her an anthology of poems for 
children between the ages of ten and fourteen. Messrs. 
Collins have now published it under the title of The School of 
Poetry. To most of the pieces is prefixed a little note to show 
the quality of the poem. We regret that a photograph shouid 
have been chosen for frontispiece in which Miss Meynell was 





tuts, necessary perhaps from consideration of time, mar the 


looking so consciously and incredibly distressed. 
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— , 
Golf seems a game which has more anecdote than humour There are obvious criticisms of this standpoint. In the 


about it ; and perhaps this accounts for the lamentable falling- 
off in Mr. Heath Robinson’s book, The Humours of Golf 
(Methuen). Occasionally we are reminded of Mr. Robinson's 
earlier mechanical inventions, and he raises the ghost of a 
smile on our faces: the drawing, of course, is always laughable 
jnitself ; but the choice of subjects seems to be restricted and 
the whole book has an appearance of hack-work. 
Tse Lirerary EpIror. 


THE DOMINANT SEX.* 


I suprosr most of us as boys and girls have been intrigued 
and puzzled by those passages, to be discovered not uncom- 
monly in the most varied types of literature, which refer to 
the mysterious properties of Woman. Woman—with a big 
“W"—so often seemed to appear to writers as a being almost 
wholly different from Man. She was strange, incalculable, 
fickle, intuitive, unplumbed; she has (indubitably!) a 
“woman's heart.” . . . On the other hand, the women we 
knew as mothers, sisters, aunts, nurses and the rest appeared 
tous as perfectly natural phenomena, and indeed in many ways 
more comprehensible than our fathers and their masculine 
acquaintance. 

Later on, as we grew up, the males among us began to see 
the force of the remarks which had so perplexed us earlier ; 
and yet some of us may have wondered whether the girls as 
they grew to women did not find a precisely similar incon- 
sequence and incomprehensibility about men, but were 
restrained from formulating it by reason of the contrary 
convention already possessing the field. 

The problem is indeed an important one; for, properly 
understood, it involves the whole status of woman in the 

y.- In order to form a judgment upon it, we 
require answers on a number of points of fact. First, is there 
to-day a difference between Woman and Man as finished 
products, and if so, how great is this difference ? Secondly, 
granted this difference, how much cf it is due to inborn 
differences between the sexes, how much to the different 
social and domestic functions of the two sexes, how much to 
the influence of tradition and education? And, finally, to 
what extent is it possible to increase or decrease the hereditary, 
the social, and the ‘ traditional” difference ? The question 
is thus partly biological, partly historical and anthropological 
—sociological if you will. 

The authors of this book have attempted an answer to the 
problem. Their answer, if I may try to summarize it 
briefly, is as follows: the biological differences between the 
sexes in man are negligible, so far as they have an influence 
upon their social status; this status is determined over- 
whelmingly by the ideas prevalent at the time, which in their 
turn help to determine much of the difference in social function 
between the sexes. 

They document their thesis from history and anthropology. 
According to them, there have been, in the most various 
races and stages of culture, communities in which Woman 
has been regarded as the dominant sex, in council and adminis- 
tration. Once this occurs, all the rest of the commonly 
received attributes of the two sexes are reversed—men are 
regarded as by nature coy and fond of finery, women as strong 
and full of initiative ; and social customs and institutions 
fall into line with this “* reversed tradition,’ women being the 
suitors, feminine nobles and princes keeping male harems, boy 
babies being regarded as a misfortune, and so forth. They 
adduce ancient Egypt and ancient Sparta, some tribes of 
North American Indians (when shall we prefer convenience 
to purism, and call them Amerinds as do the Amcrican ethno- 


community. 


logists ?), some African negroes. 

But, they hasten to add, out-and-out dominance of cither 
sex is bad. Poor social status, unequal rights in marriage and 
divorce, economic dependence or inferiority, and, up to a 
certain point, prostitution—these and other evils will be 
found burdening whichever sex is regarded as the inferior. 
We therefore need a new belief and tradition, one of sex- 


equality, which will automatically bring about equality of 


social status and function between the sexes, and apparently 
is to minimize the biological differences as well. 
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first place, while it is true that some decades ago a con- 
siderable vogue was enjoyed by the theory that a matriarcha 
stage had been passed through by all or most civilizations, 
that belief has been more and more undermined by subsequent 
anthropological research. Matriarchy, or as our author calls 
it “ the woman’s state,” was probably a sporadic phenomenon. 
Then a good deal of their evidence appears rather like special 
pleading. I think that scholars will need a good many more 
facts before they are convinced that women were truly 
dominant in ancient Egypt and Sparta and in the negro tribes 
that are mentioned. 

Finally, their biological judgment is profoundly at fault. 
Do they, I wonder, realize that from the moment of fertilization 
onwards, man and woman differ in every cell of their body in 
regard to the number of their chromosomes—those bodies 
which, for all the word’s unfamiliarity, have been shown by 
the last decade’s work to be the bearers of heredity, the 
determiners of our characters and qualities? Furthermore, 
they grossly over-estimate the ease of biological change. Of 
course the hereditary constitution can alter, and alter in 
regard to sex-difference as well as to any other character : we 
find degenerate females in moths, degenerate males in 
crustacea and worms ; biologically neither sex is necessarily 
inferior or superior, and all grades of sexual difference from 
the barest minimum upwards are possible. But any con- 
siderable alteration of the hereditary constitution is an affair 
of millennia, not of decades. 


The physical differences between the sexes in man (quite 
apart from those that are part of the primary sex difference) 
are, though not great, yet distinct enough. Size, bodily pro- 
portions, amount of bone and of hair, voice, shape of extremi- 
ties—the secondary sexual characters are definite enough. 
But let us leave these and look at the mental differences. 
Here recent experiment has achieved interesting results. It 
has shown that a male mammal after birth may be made 
not only in many respects physically, but also psychically 
femaie by removal of its own reproductive organs and 
engrafting of those of a female, and vice versa. In other 
words, the physical brain with which the animal is endowed 
is sexually neuter, blank; and in it the secretions of ovaries 
pick out and bring into action the nerve-paths appropriate to 
females, those of testes the paths appropriate to males. In 
man, not only does common observation as well as reasoning 
from lower forms indicate that this is the case, but ull 
special investigation goes to show that the sexual feclings, 
whether normal or neuter or abnormal, are in the great 
majority of cases inborn, 

The differences then are considerable ; so considerable that 
they can never permit of the simple equivalence of the sexes. 
On the other hand, the superstructure of intellectual and 
practical life is potentially the same in both sexes. The 
recent Board of Education Report of the Committee on the 
differentiation of the Curriculum for Boys and Girls in 
Secondary Schools (London, 1923) has established that the 
intellectual differences between the sexes are very much 
slighter than popular belief allows. But it is temperament 
which in the long run decrees what we shall make of our 
intellects, and in temperament there is and will be—not 
for centuries but for biological periods—a fundamental 
average difference between the sexes. 


This by way of criticism. On the other side of the account 
there is no doubt that our authors are right in emphasizing 
how the current tradition of society may accentuate or 
minimize or in some points override these differences, and 
they have given us a book well worth reading on this account 
alone. It is worth reading too for the extraordinary and 
entertaining accounts of various ancient or low civilizations, 
which, with the continual provocation of the main thesis, 
make it a difficult book to put down once one has started 
upon it. 


I wish the authors would not in a sense defeat their own 
objects by going the whole hog when, as is so usual in 
biology, the half or three-quarter animal is the real limit. 
Perhaps in a second edition they will mellow their views 
and turn their interesting and suggestive book into one of 
permanent value. 

JULIAN HUXLEY. 
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well as upon the acted tragedy. But indi i 
e ‘ : gnation has spy 
AMB. him here—indignation at seeing the coarseness of Dot 
* Tue matchless refinement of his criticism” was Swinburne’s | in which the Knight is made absurd, the creature of his crea 


phrase for Lamb in that most endearing of essays, ‘* Charles 
Lamb and George Wither.” Swinburne’s palate was a fine one, 
daintily nourished, the palate of the aristocrat of letters ; 
the vehemence and extravagance of his expression need not 
disguise from us the soundness of his judgment, least of all 
when he writes of Lamb: “ As a critic Coleridge alone has 
ever equalled or excelled him in delicacy and strength of 
insight, and Coleridge has excelled or equalled him only when 
writing on Shakespeare.” The editor of the present welcome 
selection from Lamb’s literary eriticism makes a similar 
estimate: ‘Of English masters of theoretical criticism 
Coleridge is the greatest; of applied, in a sense, Lamb.” 
Perhaps the qualification, “ in a sense,” is needless ; perhaps, 
too, Coleridge is the sole, rather than the greatest, English 
master of critical theory ; but the estimate of these twin 
eminences is nevertheless a just one. 

The editor, Mr. EK. M. W. Tiliyard, avers that the criticism 
which transports—creative criticism—is a higher kind than 
that which informs, and hovers over a fascinating question 
when he adds that it is also a more dangerous kind, instancing 
for proof Francis Thompson's famous essay on Shelley. Yet 
Lamb's transporting criticism itself reveals the tough lines 
of reason as well us the exuberant power of emotional appre- 
hension, his essays on Shakespeare and the theatre being as 
remarkable and as convincing for the one as for the other. 
his reasoning quality is one for which Lamb has been given 
too little credit in most appreciations of his critical work ; 
perhaps it has been overlooked, perhaps it has been deliberately 
ignored. The latter possibility is suggested because he is one 
of the few that boldly dispute the necessity of the stage 
production of Shakespeare’s tragedies. What should our 
modern actor-managers make of this ? 


“It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opinion that 
the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated for performance on a 
stage than those of almost any other dramatist whatever. Their 
distinguished excelience is a reason that they should be so. There 
is so much in them, which comes not under the province of acting, 
with which eye, and tone, and gesture have nothing to do. The 
glory of the scenic art is to personate passion and the turns of pas- 
sion; and the more coarse and palpable the passion is, the more 
hold upon the eyes and ears of the spectator the performance 
obviously possesses.” 

He is not arguing, he says (with a disdainful concession 
to the dull), that Zamlet should not be acted, but how much 
it is made another thing by being acted ; nevertheless, it is 
clear enough that his private and austere conclusion is that 
Hamlet should not and cannot be acted. The same disdain, 
so foreign to his criticism of other than scenic art, appears 
in the passage in which he denies that common auditors 
sitting greedily before Othello can apprehend the grounds 
of that great passion, “ its correspondence to a great or heroic 
nature, which is the only worthy object of tragedy.” And 
Lear? The Lear of Shakespeare cannot be acted—* it is 
essentially impossible to be represented on a stage.” 

The reasons of Lamb's proud conclusion are not strangely 
subtle, and are summed up in his remark that Shakespeare’s 
characters are objects of meditation rather than interest or 
curiosity. His attitude is that of the poet, the creative mind that 
plays over Shakespeare’s plays within the small infinite “O” 
of imagination, assembling, staging and dismissing the dramatis 
personae without the intervention of another and especially 
without those luxuries of invention which are demanded by, 
or foisted upon, the public’s importunity. Lamb is, of course, 
giving reasons for an irrational antipathy, explaining an 
intuitive dislike ; many people silently acquiesce without 
imitating his boldness. The point to be made at present is 
that his criticism is by no means a mere series of brief tempera- 
mental impressions, sudden starry lights and_ brilliant 
glimpses ; the essays on Shakespeare and stage illusion prove 
his power of pursuing, developing and exhausting a theme. 
He lets boldness carry reason too far when he declares, in 
speaking of Don Quixote, that we cannot bear to see that 
counterfeited which we cannot bear to see in the reality ; 
such a dogma would damn half the activities of art and 
would only too easily extend its blight upon the written as 


ture; usually Lamb keeps his head well enough to give 
reasons which are as difficult to answer as reasons can well be 

The general view of Lamb as chiefly a “ creative ” Critic 
however, remains true. He broods darkly, his mind quickens 
he speaks out of love, his words are curiously chosen—following 
his curious and fond thought. The thing he writes of must 
first sink into him and fling a myriad invisible flowing tentacles 
around the roots of his being ; and lying thus in ambiguous 
waters for many slow years, perhaps, it suffers a sea-change 
dyed and fixed with his native humours. So, when he Writes, 
it is of himself he writes; an acute, candid introspection 
occupies him and he follows that flowing thought, reflects 
those richer hues, and tells so much of his subject because he 
tells so much of its power upon himself. In this he jis the 
most modern of critics, a psychological who had never hear| 
of the word and would have smiled if he had. It is his delight 
to speak of “ the beautiful obliquities of the Religio Medici” 
and of * these profound sorrows, the light-and-noise-abhorring 
ruminations which the tongue scarce dares utter to deaf wall: 
and chambers.”” He is happiest when he approaches some. 
thing in which his temperament can enjoy the easiest freedom 
as when he writes of Wither, Walton and others on whom his 
touch falls with such a wise affection. He tastes with infinit, 
and enduring relish, his sense is the finest, the most scrupulous 
at once luxurious and simple. His essays are a kind of critica 
extract of his authors, miraculously added to and transfuse: 
with a friendly enchantment all his own. A selection o 
his formal and informal criticism, however good the selectior 
may be, suggests rather than comprises the extent of his 
genius for understanding and fondly transforming. 

JOUN FREEMAN. 


THE AMERICAN NATION. 
PROFESSOR NICHOLAS Murray Bvut.er, the third occupant 
of the Watson chair of American History, worthily maintains 
its distinguished traditions. His lectures, issued with com- 
mendable promptitude, will do much to dissipate the pre- 
possessions with which Englishmen think of America and 
Americans of England. They deal, substantially, with the 
constitution of the United States from its origins to the present 
day, and incidentally with some of the more striking figures 
of American history as they affected its development. Looking 
on the portraits in this book, we feel that we can better under- 
stand the influence of such men as Samuel Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and John Marshall in producing, from a legal basis 
scarcely differing from that of our own institutions, a consti- 
tution so widely different. 

We are accustomed to think of the American constitution 

as rigid, and it is so as compared with our own; but Professor 
Butler wisely insists on its vagueness. ‘“* Had that constitu: 
tion,” he says, 
“gone largely into matters of detail it would have passed with 
the generation which saw its birth. By confining itself for the most 
part to fundamental principles simply and clearly stated, it offered 
a framework that would fit and has fitted many very different and 
rapidly changing circumstances and conditions.” 


The same spirit appears in his comments on the 18th, or 
Prohibition, Amendment to the Constitution. It 


“introduced into the constitution a wholly new principle. Until 
its adoption the constitution had included a framework of govern- 
ment, an enumeration of powers and limitations, a mode of amend- 
ment, and a bill of rights. Now, for the first time, there was intro- 
duced into the fundamental law an act of legislation in the form ofa 
drastic and uniform exercise of the police power. The novelty and 
the danger of this use of the amending power as wellas the likelihood 
that it may defeat its own ends are fairly obvious.” 


We have not space to quote more, and must confine our- 
selves to the observation that these lectures will be of the 
greatest assistance to all who wish to understand the origin o! 
modern political parties, and the meaning of such terms as 
Federalism, State Rights, WNullification, and Secession 
Espccially interesting to an English reader is the lecture ot 
Thomas Jefferson, the ‘“‘ Spokesman of the Democratic Spirit.” 





* Land's Criticivm: a Selection, By By M, W, Tillyard M.A, London: Cam- 
bridge Press. (5s, net.) 





+ 


* Building the American Nation. By Nicholas Murray Butler. Cambridge: at 
the University Press and New York (Scribmer), 1923, (10s. 6d. net.) 
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OLD DUTCH POTTERY AND TILES.* 
tue collector who is interested in other aspects of his pursuit 
besides distinctive marks and antiquity for its own sake 
will find the chapter on the processes of manufacture a fitting 
introduction to the history and evolution of old Dutch 
pottery. Its inclusion in a book of this kind is all the more 
important when _we consider how thorougilly dependent 
upon technique is that development which led from the 
gtlier Dutch majolica to the later Delft polychrome carthen- 
yare. The processes were connected very intimately indeed 
gith the forms and colours in the later designs which, on 
the whole, were influenced by the desire to capture the variety | 
of the Eastern porcelain effects. It follows, therefore, that 
yn understanding of the technical differences is almost 
sential to the true discrimination of Dutch ware. 

Although the book is, to a great extent, based on previous | 





yell-known works by the authoress, much new and important | 
matter has been added, resulting from the recent researches 
in the as yet only partially explored field of old Dutch 
majolica and tiles. 

Mr. Rackham, who is himself an authority on early Dutch 
pottery, contributes a chapter on “the place of Dutch 
Karthenware in the Hlistory of European Pottery,” and 
emphasizes its influence throughout Germany and England, 
util, with the advent of John Philip and David Elers of 
Burslem, this influence subsequently declined with the rapid 
technical advance of the Staffordshire potters, who ultimately 
slipsed, in proficiency, their Dutch precursors. 

Other chapters deal particularly with the different phases 
in the development of Dutch earthenware. Unfortunately, 
the very early stoneware docs not come within the compass 
ff this volume. The (also contributed by 
Mr. Rackham), which are printed opposite the colour and 
half-tone plates, never leave one in doubt as to the colours 
ineach part of the design ; while tae illustrations, numbering 
me hundred and twelve, beautifully reproduced, form, in 
themselves, an admirable historical survey. 


annotations 


W. McCance. 


BIRDS RARE AND FAMILIAR.+ 


In Untrodden Ways' Mr. Massingham gives us his impressions 
of such rare birds as the spoonbill, the furze wren, bearded 
tit, the bittern, the kittiwake and the puffin. Iie has also 
some interesting things to say about the commoner species. 
But his prose is so full of arresting artifice that too often the 
birds he would tell us of are hidden in the bushes of his meta- 
phors. Some of his most interesting chapters deal with 
“the hosting of the sterlings ’’ and with the difficult question 
of migration. He puts forward the suggestion that all birds 
possess “a specialized nerve of migration”; yet he finds 
himself much in agreement with Hudson upon the subject, 
who, in A Hind in Richmond Park, suggested that “ an ex- 
traneous force ’’ was at work and that the force was “ in all 
probability terrestrial magnetism.” Hisadmiration for Hudson 
—and he was an ardent disciple long before “the cult of 
Hudson” set in—naturally finds many an expression in 
these essays, not the least of which is the sympathetic esti- 


| d'Orsay. 


fetching his effects, as it were, from the furthest Hebrides) 
he can still hold our attention, though he may obscure his 
subject-matter. 

The “ Two Authors,” notes from whose diaries form the 
substance of Old Days in Country Places,? are as artless as 
Mr. Massingham is elaborate ; but unfortunately they have 
neither his powers of observation nor his wide experience. 
Their book is little more than a pleasant record of the sights 
and sounds and circumstances of country days. 


rWO BOOKS ABOUT LOVAT FRASER.* 
CLaup Lovat Fraser was at once scholarly, gay and fas- 
tidious. But with this mixture we have not exhausted the 
excellences of his character. True, it is rare to find a scholar 
with a sense not so much of humour but of joy and of gaiety, 


| but these qualities might be combined in a kind of Count 


To these Lovat Fraser added beauty and charm of 
character, industry, a sense of the practical, and a complete 
absence of the “ highfalutin.” No one who knew him 
could fail to fall under his spell. This fact must have made the 
writing of the two memorial essays in Claud Lovat Fraser'— 
one by Mr. John Drinkwater and one by Mr. Albert Rutherston 
—a peculiarly difficult one. Mr. Drinkwater’s is a model of 
charm and restraint. Neither he nor Mr. Rutherston has 
surrendered to the glamour of his friend. Their praise 
carries conviction, because even in the case of one so beloved, 
and so lately and tragically dead, they are ready to tell the 
truth and to do complete and impartial justice. Here is no 
undiluted uncritical praise. Mr. Albert Rutherston admits 
that Mr. Fraser often failed in the test imposed by the 
oceasional drawings on a large scale which he attempted ; 
that he had little sense of composition ; and that his mastery 
of line was often not beyond question. Having admitted 
this much, they proceed to praise him. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s little memoir gains great poignancy by 
the inclusion of some typical school letters. It seems strange 
to learn that even at eleven years old (the dirty age of all 
others) Lovat was growing into a dandy, and with that word 
and with the boy’s own account to his mother of how the 
whole school went for a walk ‘‘ and saw the coastguards 
drilling with cutlass, gun and Gatling gun,”’ we have the whole 
man in little. 

But admirable as are these essays, his friends have best 
immortalized Mr. Fraser by the exquisite reproductions of his 
work, which occupy the greater part of this book. The clear 
beauty of the colour and the accurate perfection of the line 
in these reproductions will come as a revelation to most people 
of what can be done when a band of expert men of taste 
(Continued on page 358.) 
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mation with which the book opens. His admiration will not 
altogether let Mr. Massingham say he finds no fault in him. 
To be sure he would like to wink at Hudson’s curious dislike 
for the dog ; but his own attitude to that “ carrion-flower ’ 
is soon revealed in one of the most delightful studies in the 
volume : “ One’s Dog.’ Although he does not say so, we feel 
sure, too, that he would just as good-humouredly dismiss 
Hudson's strange adoration of the pig. . . . At his best Mr. 
Massingham can give us such living pictures as this one of 
the spoonbill :— 

“ He stopped feeding, stood on one leg, with h's neck curved and 
hape thrown back upon the scapulars, and presented an appearance 
of such curious and forlorn dignity that a gull, offended at it, rose 
and stooped at him, and up went the bill to ward off the downward 
stroke. But the gull persisted, forced him into the air, pursued 
him in circles and at angles for three or four minutes, and made 
vain and desperate efforts to keep up with the siow lift and fall of 
the great pinions.”’ 

And at his least successful (which is when he is most elaborate, 
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determine upon perfection. In this case, Mr. Rutherston, 
Mr. Harold Curwen, Mr. Emery Walker, Mr. ‘Theodore 
Bayard, and Mr. Evans were all concerned. It is true, of 
course, that Mr. Fraser deliberately drew for the printer, that 
his washes of plain colour, his heavy line, and his crispness of 
intention make his work peculiarly suitable for reproduction, 
but the artist’s co-operation does not make their wor less 
remarkable. The plates in Messrs. Heinemann’s book are 
certainly among the most beautiful pieces of colour repro- 
duction that have ever been achieved, and constitute the 
perfect memorial for this Lycidas of the Arts. 

When we turn to Mr. Haldane Macfall’s Book of Lovat® it 
seems difficult to believe what seems indubitably the fact, that 
he was Mr. Fraser’s friend. Mr. Macfall has done him a very 
poor service in its publication, and the possible wide circulation 
of this book will make Mr. Fraser's admirers regret the more 
that Messrs. Heinemann’s is a limited edition. Already I 
see that an influential contemporary in reviewing Mr. Macfall’s 
book takes it as proof that Mr. Fraser was a second-rate 
artist, The Beggar's Opera a happy accident, and his fame 
the result of a charming personality. It is natural that a 
person of taste who based his opinion on Mr. Macfall’s book 
alone should come to this conclusion. Amid innumerable 
examples of indifferent early work in each department of 
Mr. Fraser’s art there are but two or three tolerable designs 
reproduced. The book, moreover, has an air of finality, and 
of presenting an interpretation and assessment. Its style 
is characterized by a love of alliteration and the frequent 
repetition of such phrases as “ big schoolboy on a holiday 
frolic,” “big, laughing young fellow,” “ handsome young 
giant,” “the big, burly dandy,” or such assertions as that. 
“ Life was just a great jolly game to him, and he romped 
through it in his spare time (aye, even in his work).” It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Macfall should have interposed such a 
book between so fastidious a person as Mr. Fraser and those 
such as our contemporary’s reviewer, whose taste is offended 
by such a book conceived in such a manner. I can only beg 
those who know nothing of Mr. Fraser not to judge either 
the man or the artist by the unrepresentative work or the 
coffee-house personality presented in Mr. Macfall’s pages. 

TARN, 


FICTION. 


———<,——- 
THE END OF THE HOUSE OF 
ALARD.* 

As its title implies, the hero of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
latest novel is not a person but an abstract entity, a god of 
the countryside that has outlasted its function and become its 
own parasite. To maintain the impoverished estate of the 
Alards, “ the largest in East Sussex,” the living representa- 
tives of the family are one by one joylessly sacrificed. From 
the outset the movement of the story sets towards tragedy, 
recognizably and inevitably. Sir John Alard, in whom the 
spirit of territorialism, however soured and perverted, still 
lingered, finally dies. His eldest son is absent from the death- 
bed, because he had shot himself, miserable at having betrayed 
his first affection and married for money. But his wife is 
there, fortified by the want of imagination which her cramped 
existence had done everything to foster ; his daughter Mary 
is there, though not the husband who had divoreed her, nor 
the lover for whom she never really cared. And Doris, too, 
who gave out publicly that she had rejected multitudinous 
suitors as unvorthy to mate with an Alard ; and Jenny, who 
had been forbidden the house for marrying a yeoman. And 
Gervase was there, the only son left, whose decision to enter 
a monastery had hastened his father’s end as his previous 
determination to become an engineer had embittered his 
father’s life. 

They make a gloomy picture, these figures bowed in atti- 
tudes of woc. Ali except Jenny and Gervase, they had 
sacrificed their happiness for the honour of their family and 
had got nothing for it. What spiritual comfort, after all, 
could that Moloch afford them? And on the two who had 
escaped it it had left its marks; they were condemned to 





I * The End of the House of Alard, By Sheila Kayc-Smith. London: Cassell. 
7s, Gd.) 
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regard happiness as something snatched at a great cost from 
the teeth of circumstance, not as a normal condition of life, 

The End of the House of Alard is a painful book, almost 
devoid of humour and of the sense of free-will. Of self-will, 
dogged and unrewarding, there is plenty ; there is even, in 
the passage where Jenny makes love to the farmer, Ben 
Godfrey, a sensible loosening of bonds, a spontaneous motion 
of personality, like water finding its way down hill. But the 
other characters give an effect of stress, of thwarted develop. 
ment, as though the half-hearted economy practised at the 
manor had lodged itself in their natures. One could not, 
perhaps, expect them to be otherwise, torn as they were 
between competing loyalties. It is both a merit and a short. 
coming of the book that, such is the force with which its pre- 
dicament imposes itself on the mind, any action, however 
inconsistent, on the part of any of the characters, can be 
justified simply by reference to it. Not that Miss Kaye. 
Smith is guilty of inconsistency in her delineations ; her 
people are convincing enough as far as they go, as far as their 
inter-dependence will let them go. But they do not, all of 
them at least, go very far. They are easily recognizable ; one 
can tell almost at once that Sir John Alard is rude and witty 
and autocratic, that Peter is stolid, selfish, neurotic and senti- 
mental, Gervase tender and rebellious, Stella Mount high- 
principled and passionate, Rose Alard spiteful, narrow- 
minded and mean. They are not imperfectly realized and yet 
they have a flatness that makes them, as one reads, live on 
the page rather than in the imagination. It is the same with 
the dialogue, which is always good and yet often recalls the 
way people talk in a book. it illustrates but does not 
illuminate. 

In the attitude of Sir John and his wife to their social 
inferiors there is surely a touch of exaggeration. Lady Alard 
receives the news that her daughter has been secretly married 
to Ben Godfrey in these words :-— 

“It’s some comfort to think that they’ve gore to the Poldhu 
Hotel at Mullion. The Blakelocks were there once . . . and the 
Reggie Muleasters. She won't notice the difference quite so 
terribly now he’s taken her there.” 

Peter Alard, however, was more emphatic in his disapproval 
of the runaway match :— 

** * He's treated her like the adventurer he is. Oh! it’s a fine thing 
for him to marry into cur family, even if she hadn’t got a penny. 
His ancestors were our serfs; they ran at our people’s stirrups; 
and our men had the droit du seigneur of their women———’ 

‘And pulled out the teeth of your wife’s forefathers,’ said Gervase, 

losing his temper.” (Peter had married a Jewess.) 
This piece of dialogue is almost incredible. Just as the Alards 
sulfered under the mortmain of their ancestors, so, one feels, 
their history is clogged by its chief assumption—the assump- 
tion that a family could be found, in these days, to live stead- 
fastly and stupidly in the past, and feed on the memory of 
past importance. Miss Kaye-Smith does everything possible 
with such a theme. No one could read The End of the House 
of Alard without interest or without emotion ; but the interest 
is the interest we feel in a problem deftly worked out, and the 
emotion is the emotion that necessarily arises from the skilful 
handling of tragic events, not from the direct apprehension 
of their reality. L. P. HArtey. 


THE FAIR MAID OF WARDOUR 
STREET.* 
Tuts novel should sell, for it is of the type which appeals toa 
large number of novel-readers. It is concerned with love and 
r1atred, it is picturesque, violent, emotional and full of variety 
and movement. It is the story of Jaci Trude, daughter of a 
violent father and a moody mother, and of her marriage, 
estrangement, and final reconciliation to Richmond Drew. 
The scene is laid in a wild and bleak moorland, and the narra- 
tive is pitched in a highly remantic and “ poeticai” key. What 
more does the average, unsophisticated reader require? 
But for the more difficult reader, for the critic who is bothered 
by notions that the writing of novels is a great art, The Pitiful 
Wife is not a first-rate novel. Its writer’s chief fault is that 
she mistakes violence for strength and verbal poetry for human 
passion. In her attempt to convey strength she reminds one 
of those imitators of Michclangelo who thought that bright 
pink flesh and carefully arranged blobs of muscle constituted 


——— 


© The Pitiful Wife. By Storm Jameson. Coustabie. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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in themselves a Hercules. Here is a fragment from a fight 
in which Jael’s father, John Trude, took a distinguished part :— 
“«,,. they laid about them doucely, and more than one of the 
attackers went to the floor with a broken skull. Trude took a man 
py the ankles, and swinging him round and round, cleared a space 
about himself, then let the wretch slip, so that he hurtled across the 
room and fell down by the wall.” 
On a certain occasion in later life Trude laughed :— 
“The veins stocd out on him like clusters of grapes, he sucked in 
at rushing breaths and blew them out with choked bellowing 
noises. Richmond’s gorge rose and he... thought wildly of 
crashing a fist through that fantastic fungus of a face.” 


So much for the violence. Here is some of the poetry. Rich- 
mond, at the age of fourteen, has his first glimpse of Jael :— 
“The boy caught his breath. He was an artist, though as yet 
he hardly acknowledged it, but it was not the artist in his blood that 
caught fire and flamed into a tremulous ecstasy. He saw that her 
cheeks were thin, and pale with the fabulous pallor of wind flowers.” 


And this is what happened when Jael told Richmond that 


she loved him :— 

“He thought that was what she said and then he thought she 

could not have said it. The path below his feet was slung from hiil 
to hill and shock with the roaring winds of space. He saw that 
ne of the trees had thrust its farthest top through a star, and he 
knew they had been reft from earth and flung up and out upon the 
net of night.” 
That is what we have called ‘‘ verbal poetry.” By the use 
of certain words and phrases it produces a certain facile 
emotional effect, but it will not bear inspection, because it 
has no real depth. In fact, what is wrong with the novel is 
what Richmond declared was wrong with Jael :— 

“*T’'ve grown to understand life,’ he told her. ‘ You're living in 
a mediaeval romance, my dear. In a dream.’ ” 


But if Richmond was right about Jael, he was wrong about 
himself, for there is little evidence in the book that Richmond 
understood much more about life than she did. In short, 
The Pitiful Wife is ‘*‘ Wardour Street.” Wardour Street has 
certain merits and Miss Storm Jameson writes very good 
Wardour Street, but in the world of serious art Wardour 
Strect is not to be found, and we hope that Miss Jameson will 
exercise her powers, which are by no means to be despised, 


on something more worthy of them. 
ai ss M. ARMSTRONG. 


Singing Nettles. By Marjorie Bowen. (Ward, Lock. 7s.) 

While nursing a slowly dying husband, a woman falls 
in love with ihe doctor. This is the situation which 
Marjorie Bowen develops in her first modern novel. The 
man is a rather contemptible character and he is 
terribly ill with tubercle of the lungs. The repellent 
details of her work as nurse turn his wife’s indifference to 
something like hatred. She has a sense of duty but none of 
pity. The fact that he still loves her as much as his nature 
and his condition permit never touches her heart. Strictly 
speaking she has no heart, though she imagines that she loves 
the doctor to distraction. When, however, after her husband’s 
death the doctor himself falls ill she consents to see him no 
more, We leave her happily married to a third man and 
keeping up an interesting literary correspondence with the 
invalid, ‘There is a crude sincerity about the character 
drawing which makes it convincing. The author loves her 
heroine and does not care whether the reader loves her or 
not. We feel we have been looking at a fine portrait of a 
detestable face drawn with sympathy. Herein lies the sting of 
the story—and its merit. 

Another Way of Love. rant Cook. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

This is a quict, bitter story of much power. It relates, 
from youth to old age, the tragic life of an old maid in the 
wilds of Canada. The frost bites in every page. Gradually 
@ warm heart is frozen and she goes out of her mind. <A 
moment’s compunction leads the author to spare her creation 
at the last. Her madness is of a happy type. 
reader can but admire the literary skill which draws a 
blind over the sun and keeps the reader spellbound and 
Shivering, 

Laughter Limited. 
3s. 6d.) 

This delightful novel is a little spoiled by American slang. 
he superficial defect, however, is as nothing when we 
consider the essential quality of the book. A New England 
gitl accustomed, with the hindrance of her father, to the 
keeping of a village shop, goes to Los Angeles to seck her 
fortune on the films. She is very young, very innocent, and 
very witty. We do not have to take the writer’s word for all 
this, her charm proves itself. The reader sces Film Society 

(Continued on page 360.) 


3y Marjorie 


By Nina Putnam. (Chapman and Dodd. 
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through her clever, sensible eyes, and sees it to be like most 
other Societies—a mixture. ‘The heroine has the misfortune 
to fall in love with a secoundrelly actor, the good fortune to 
see him drunk, and the good sense to marry a solid man of 





business. She makes the reader happy for at least two hours 
and he leaves her happy ever after. 
The Key of Dreams. By Adams Beck. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Buddhism and love are the themes of this story, and the 
Buddhistic part is the best. ‘* When will they learn that 
they are all part of the whole—that individuality is s dream, 
and that the stream flows somewhat stronger in one channel 
than another?” This is what the author wants to teach, 
and the reader will take a dreamy pleasure in being instructed, 
especially as he spends his wakefu! off-time with an attractive 
little Geisha. 

The Evil that Men Do. By Fric Leadbitter. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This book contains, like all Mr. Eric Leadbitter’s work, 
delightful descriptions of the English countryside and_ its 
inhabitants. The picture of Rose, the heroine, seduced in 
mind if not in fact, by the attractive young mechanic, is 
excellently drawn, and Charley Duke, an old friend and good 
angel, whom she marries, is 3 fine study. The last chapter is 
terribly moving, and even the most bitter opponent of the 
conventional happy ending will be inclined to wish the author 
had been more merciful to the unfortunate Charley racked 
with unanswerable doubts. The reader feels that it is most 
unlikely thet Rose would ever achieve the only solution 
a complete explanation of all that had,and had not, happened. 


Madge Hinton’s Husbands. By Margaret Baillio-Saunders. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The author is not so successful in a story which includes 
Chinese mysteries as in her former intimate descriptions of 
life in the out»kirts of London. 


RELIGION AND 


The Idea of God. By C. Augustine Beckwith. 
103. Gd. net.) 

This is a very long study, by en American professor, of the 
idea of God as an object of thought, treated with all the 
resources available to rational inquiry. Reason, experience, 
tradition, metaphysics, psychology, Christian history, science, 
economic theory: all categories have been combed for 
material to enrich this idea. The ambition which inspires 
the author is that of the presentation of an idca of God which 


(Hodder and 


PHILOSOPHY. 


(Macmillan. 


would enable it to function under the changed conditions and | 


revolutionary conceptions of present-day life. Ana he 
plunges boldly into the latest social and economic theories 
and into the neo-phases of philosophico-scientific development 
in his enthusiastic research. Naturally, the author's concep- 
tion of the Deity as a Purposive Wili is ultimately an act of 
faith. As he himself puts it: “ This is the reality which 
must be, if our hopes are to attain their fruition.” The 
conception seems to have brought him confidence, and even 
intellectual satisfaction. 


The Acts of the Apostles. With Introduction by A. W.F. Blunt. 
(Clarendon Press. 48. 6d. net.) 

This is the first volume of the Clarendon Bible, edited by 
the Bishops of Neweastle and Ripon. The general aim is to 
give * a constructive view of the Scriptures and their teaching, 
taking into consideration and welcoming results as to which 
there is a large measure of agreement among scholars.” 
Canon Blunt’s treatment of the Acts is scholarly, broad- 
minded and interesting. If all the volumes come up to this 
standard, the new series will be a very valuable addition to 
Biblical commentaries for laymen as well es for the clergy. 
The text is that of the Revised Version. There are numerous 
illustrations, all well chosen and helpful. 

Short Talks upon Philosophy. By Sir H. Cunynghame, K.C.B., 
M.A. (Constable. &s. 6d. net.) 

A book without tabulated paragraphs can perhaps hardly 
be called a textbook. In this case it would be a misnomer 
anyhow, as the book is both pleasantly bound and pleasantly 
written. It isacharming guide. The author, after a little dis- 
sertation on the general terms which are apt to be ambiguous 
—such as ideas, existence, subsistence, reality and the like— 
takes us very gently and easily through the history of the 
great philosophical systems. At the end he launches himself 
into another short dissertation in a chapter on “ The Incon- 
scient.””. The inconscient would seem to be a curious and 
rather confusing mixture of the Freudian unconscious, von 
Hartmann’s inconscient, and an idea of the author’s own 
creation. But the whole suggestion is tentative, and 
serves, more or less, as an envot to a delightful recreative 


exercise, 
SCIENCE, 
Talks on Psychotherapy. By William Brown. 
London Press. 2s. 6d.) 
From some points of view we like these short lectures by 
Dr. Brown better than anything of his which we have vet 


(University of 








a 
read. They are straightforward and simple without bej 
** popular” in the worst sense of the word. ‘The first leetun 
is to our mind highly controversial. Dr. Brown, in dealing 
with the * functional” nervous diseases, is unable to conceit 
of a disturbance of function which does not also involve ~ 
alteration in structure, and therefore concludes that eneens 
from the point of view of their genesis there is no cimaala 
difference between the psycho-neuroses and the so-called 

organic ** nervous diseases. Surely in the absence ot definit 
histological proof of structural changes accompanying the 
psycho-neuroses, it is legitimate to infer merely a change oj 
stale occurring at some point in the neuronic system. Thy 
it is usual to consider the difference between a copper wire 
which is carrying an electric current. and one which is not as 
dependent on a change of stale rather than on a change of 
structure. Again, his agreement with the Salpétriére theory 
of hypnosis is to our mind insufficiently supported. ‘The two 
other lectures very ably introduce to the English public for 
the first time the gist of Freud’s recent essays, T'rauer und 
Melancholie, Zur EKinfiihrung des Narcissmus and Massen. 
psychologie und Ich-Analyse. However, what we are really 
grateful to Dr. Brown for is his whole-hearted rejection 6 
the philosophy of Determinism, the truth of which Freud and 
many of his followers consider that they have established 
Do we discern therein a hint that Dr. Brown will eventually 
give us a large philosophical work on Determinism and the 
Theory of Psycho-analysis 2? We sincerely hope so; such ¢ 
work is certainly needed. Jung’s philosophy is too evasive, 
We feel that it is incumbent on William Brown to review 
Bergson in the light of the findings of Psycho-analysis. 


The Mind and What We Ought to Know about It. 


The People’s 
League of Health Lectures. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. — 6s. net.) 

_ These lectures are all by medical experts, and in each case 
give in clear and untechnical language the essential points 
in the modern theories of mind, both from the purely psycho 
logical standpoint and from that of physiological psychology 
or the study of the interactions of mind and brain. The 
opening chapter, by Dr. Bernard Hart, on the primitive 
instincts which modern analysis has shown to be the funda- 
mental agents in all human motive and action, is perhaps 
the most excellent of all. There is not a superfluous word, 
the logical sequence is admirable, and his illustrations of 
the workings of the fundamental instincts of self-preservation, 
sex, and the herd-instinct are well chosen to show how 
cases of conflict are resolved. Dr. Macnamara, on habit 
and adaptation, is good; and no would-be social reformer 
should miss reading the logical, temperate and altogether 
cogent argument by which Dr. Potts demonstrates the 
glaring need for general reform in the treatment of crime 
and delinquency. All the other lectures, on the various 
functions and disorganizations of the mind and _ brain, are 
as good as they can be; and we thoroughly recommend the 
book to anyone who desires to have a clear introduction to 
the problems of the mind and brain and the solutions offered 
by modern research, 


al al nl r 
THE COLLECTOR. 
The A.B.C. of Collecting Old English Pottery. 
Blacker. (Stanley Paul and Co. 15s. net.) 
Collectors and amateurs who want a good, comprehensive 
reference book on Old English Pottery will appreciate this 
volume. Its range, however, is too wide and consequently 
too gencral for it to satisfy the demands of the collector who 
has specialized in particular ware. Artistically unpretending 
though they be, the abundant illustrations will serve very 
adequately as a diagrammatic guide to the originals in the 
various public and private collections. Had they been 
numbered and referred to numerically in the text, less con- 
fusion would be experienced in the eorrect association of 
illustration with description. 


By J. F 


By Professor Jean 


Egyptian Art: Introductory Studies. 
(G. Allen and 


Capart. Translated by Warren R. Dawson. 
Unwin. 16s. net.) 

Mr. Dawson, the treasurer of the Egyptian Exploration 
Society, has done a further service to those who are interested 
in Kgyptian antiquities by translating Professor Capart’s 
masterly lectures on the main principles of Egyptian art. 
Years ago Professor Flinders Petrie wrote a little book on 
somewhat similar lines, which must have introduced many 
readers to a fascinating subject. Professor Capart has 
drawn freely on the numerous accounts of modern spade: 
work in Egypt. The pity is that his book could not be 








much more fully illustrated. There are, it is true, sixty 
interesting photographs and drawings, but Professor Capart’ 
lectures cannot be thoroughly understood unless one has| 
at hand the very numerous plates—seattered — througli 
many costly books—to which he refers. His chapter on 
the conventions of the Egyptian artist is particularly good. | 
We must commend, too, the chapter on Egyptian artistic | 
ideas, with its warning that the paintings in a tomb did - 
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necessarily represent the owner's life but were often gencral- 

ized scenes in a happy existence taken from a pattern book, 

like funeral monuments of our own day. 

Chats on Old English Drawings. By Randall Davies, F.S.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, I td. 9s. net.) 

The present volume is an excellent addition to a well- 
known series. It contains a great deal of information that 
would be valuable to many readers who might consider 
themselves too well-versed to derive benefit from a ‘“ Chat 
on the subject. Mir. Davies has both the knowledge and 
enthusiasm which can make a text-book readable, and at the 
same time he has arranged it most conveniently for reference. 
Tne forty-five illustrations are delightful and, considering the 
price of the book, well reproduced. 


POLITICS. 
The German Revolution and After. 
(Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Herr Strébel’s narrative of the German Revolution ought 
to be very encouraging to those who lie awake at night 
assuming that the path of revolutionaries is easy. Lis 
story is one long complaint of the feebleness and muddle- 
headedness of his particular revolutionary friends. Lis main 
attack is upon the Majority Socialists. He bitterly reflects 
upon the cuse with which in 1914 they fell victims to the 
popular cry that the war was for Germany a defensive war. We 
-annot find any new facts in this book, though it is a coherent 
and interesting piece of writing from Herr Strébel’s particular 
point of view. His view is that the Minority Socialists 
engineered the revolution ; that the Majority Socialists 
have since taken the credit for it; and that in the main the 
revolution has helped the industrial magnates more than 
anybody else. He and his political friends were less extreme 
than the Spartacists, whom he blames for their excesses only 
less than he blames the smug and complaisant Majority 
Socialists. Spartacists and Bolsheviks, he complains, made 
it only too easy for the military party to raise popular feeling 
against revolutionary ideas in general. On the whole, he is 
despondent about the immediate outlook for Social Democracy 
in Germany, and he exhorts Socialists of all shades of thought 
to close their ranks in opposition to the industrial magnates 
and the militarists. 

Poverty: a Study of Town Life. 
(Longmans. Js. net.) 

A new edition of Mr. Rowntree’s exemplary inquiry into 
the conditions of the working-people in the city of York. 
It is substantially the same as the first, but a few additional 
questions have been dealt with and there is a new preface 
by the author. In this preface Mr. Rowntree shows himself 
very hopeful about the future. ‘ We are slowly evolving 
qualities which will make for an industrial harmony that 
we have never known before.” 


Strébel. 


By Heinrich 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 


The Workers’ Register of Capital and Labour, 1923. Pre- 
pered by the Labour Research Department. (Labour Publish- 
ing Company. 5s. net.) 

Mr. G. H. D. Cole and Miss Elinor Burns, who have written 
this book, describe it as a survey of the present position of 
labour and of Capital. The state of the trade unions is 
depicted in the gicomiest light, while the capitsiists are 
sald to have retained “a greeter proportion of the country’s 
real wealth than in 1913.” Russia, we are told, ‘* is probably 
the only country in which there has been an important 
improvement during 1922, on a basis which promises centinued 
mprovement "—a statement which would surprise no one 
more than the Bolshevik despots of Moscow. The book is 
imply propaganda for the advanced wing of the Labour 
arty, and in no sense the dispassionate product of genuine 
tesearch, as its title would suggest. 

Conditions of Nationai Success. 
Blackwell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Taylor’s thoughtful essay shows a marked reaction 
from modern theories of democracy and still more of Socialism. 
He would sharply differentiate the State from the individual ; 
history, he thinks, shows that the State which pays overmuch 
regard to the welfare of the individual citizen will come to 
the ground. We are reminded at times of the pre-War German 
doctrine of the supreme State preached by Treitschke and 
his disciples. The concluding chapters are, in effect, a 
defence of Coalition government as opposed to Party govern- 
ment and of the late Coalition headed by “the greatest 
statesman of raodern times,’ Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Taylor's 
arguments repeatedly provoke dissent, but they are presented 
ina readable form. 


By Hugh Taylor. (Oxford: 


Towards International Justice. Keen. (G. Allon 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This collection of papers attracts us by the clarity with 
which the author, as an experienced counsel, explains both 
his own projects and those which have been adopted in the 
League and the World Court. He was one of those who, 
carly in the War, proposed a League to prevent future wars, 


Ry F. N. 
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Virginia or Turkish 
which do you prefer? 





A “DE RESZKE” COMPETITION 





The Manufacturers of “De Reszke™ Cigarettes 
will award the following prizes for the best 
answers submitted :— 


12 Solid Silver Cigarette Boxes 


(lined with cedar wood)—each filled with 100 “ De Reszke * Cigarettes 


12 Solid Silver Cigarette Boxes 
(lined with cedar wood)—each filled with 50 “De Reszke 
24 Solid Silver Match Boxes 


Also 48 boxes of 100 “ De Reszke * Cigarettes as 


consolation prizes. 


Cigarettes 


CONDI TF? GS ts OF EN T Kh 
(1) Give your reasons (in not more than 100 words) for your preference f 
Virginia to Turkish Cigarettes, or vice versa, (Literary style will NOT be 
taken into consideration 

(2) Enclose with your entry two box lids or cartons : one of “ Ds Reacke™ Vir- 
ginia (American) and one of “ De Reszke ” Turkish (Leaor, Soprano or Bassv). 
(3) Head your reasuns with your name and address 

(4) Post to “Competition Dept. 14,° J. MILLHOFF & Co. Ltd., 86 Piccadilly, 
Londen, W.1 to arrive not later than October 3let, 1923 (from Overseas not 
later than November 15th.) 

(5) The decision of J. Millhoff & Co. Ltd. must be accepted as final and no 
correspondence can be entered into 

(6) Prize Winners will bc announced ‘a “ The Times ” 
December Ist, 1923. 


DeReszke 


CIGARETTES 


Sur tr sh or Vi isi Z ta ~hoth ave C 7 l rally, $006 { 
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J. MiLLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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and his essay of 1915 on “ The World in Alliance,” reprinted 
here, shows how unduly ambitious some of those preliminary 
proposals were. As Professor Gilbert Murray observes in 
his introduction, we are fortunate in having been spared 
such an international army under the control of the League 
as Mr. Keen desired in 1915; the existence of that army, 
under a French commander, would have intensified the 
perils, grave as they are, of the present situation. In the 
main, Mr. Keen’s suggestions are sound enough. He is right 
in emphasizing the League’s need for publicity. Like Mr. 
Baldwin, it can do no more, in the last resort, than appeal 
to world opinion. 

Round-Table Conferences at the Institute of Politics, 1921. 

(New Haven: Yale University Press. 17s. net.) 

Williams College, Massachusetts, in 1913, established 
summer vacation courses under the title of the Institute of 
Politics, and to the courses were added in 1921 conferences 
of the members with the leading American authorities on 
foreign affairs and economics. This book contains a summary 
account of the conferences, which must have been most 
stimulating for those who were present. At one mecting, 
it seems, Lord Bryce attended and discussed “ self-deter- 
mination,” doubtiess with his usual lucidity, though the 
speech is not given. The subjects treated were in the main 
the effects of the Peace Treaty, Reparations and International 
Law, and useful bibliographies are appended to some of the 
reports. If such conferences could be multiplied in America 
and Britain we might be more certain of preserving the 
peace of the world. The widespread ignorance of foreign 
affairs among the English-speaking peoples constitutes one 
of the gravest obstacles that peacemakers have to overcome. 


’ — 
THE THEATRE. 
The Machine-Wreckers. By Ernst Toller. (Benn. 65.) 

A play by one of the most prominent of the younger German 
dramatists, admirably rendered into English. ‘The story is 
woven round an incident in our own history, the Luddite 
Riots which followed the introduction of steam-driven 
machinery. The play represents a break-away from the 
naturalist drama of which Hauptmann is the most illustrious 
example, and by its combination of verse and prose, its bold- 
ness of effect and impassioned rhetoric, hints at the possible 
revival of poctry in the theatre. 
The Plays of G. Martinez Sierra. 

12s. 6d. each.) 

The author of these volumes is, with Jacinto Benavente, 
the leader of the modern Spanish drama. There is not an 
exact equivalent to his manner among our English playwrights, 
though Barrie, without his gift of fantasy, is a possible make- 
shift. But the Southerner is never sentimental. As Mr. 
Granville-Barker says, “he writes like a gentleman,” and, 
it is important to note, a Spanish gentleman. He has not a 
speculative mind, but within the limits of pure comedy 
invests the ancient human emotions with a significance which 
is true to the sane and happy moments of life. Four of the 
plays are translated admirably by Mr. and Mrs. Granville- 
Barker. Mr. Underhill’s versions do not read with quite 
the same felicity. 


2vols. (Chatto and Windus. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Although the Imperial Conference in London does 
not take place for nearly another month the City is already 
taking a considerable interest in the event. While, no 
doubt, both political and economie subjects will come 
up for discussion, the City is primarily interested in the 
latter aspect of the Conference. All the same, business 
men are not altogether unmindful even of its political 
aspects, for it may be well not to forget that the 
attitude of the Home Government towards European 
problems is something which is of vital concern to the 
Empire as well as to the Home country. The City does 
not forget that while not responsible even in the remotest 
degree for European entanglements, every part of our 
Dominions loyally responded to the needs of the Mother 
country during the Great War, and that circumstance 
alone may well warrant the representatives of those 
Dominions for feeling that they have a right to share 
in the Empire Councils. Concerning the economic and 
financial aspects of the Conference, however, there are 
many points in which, as might be supposed, bankers 
and the City generally are likely to take a lively interest. 








| 
and one of them is concerned with the question of Im Derial 
trading relations. m7 

With regard to the question of trading relations and 
all that is involved in that statement, including th 
question of Imperial preferences, &c., I think te 
would wish that as far as I am able I should give a 
the precise views of the City. As you are aware ‘the 
City, and the banking community in particular, for many 
years have in the main been Free Traders, and in many 
directions those principles are all the more firmly rooted 
to-day by reason of the ill results noticeable in those 
cases of what might be termed impromptu and inevitable 
protective measures arising out of the recent war con- 
ditions. The City, however, I need scarcely add, jg 
also thoroughly Imperialistic, and its attitude towards 
those problems which seem likely to engage the attention 
of the forthcoming Conference is, therefore, a little 
difficult to define. 

I think, however, that I shall express the situation 
very fairly if I say that the circumstances under which 
the Conference will meet are recognized by business men 
to be wholly unique in character, and I venture to think 
that nine out of every ten bankers or business men who 
might be asked to express their views before the Confer- 
ence would endeavour as far as possible to regard neither 
Protectionism nor Free Trade as something to be rigidly 
adhered to as though it were an article of religion or 
even an important article of political faith. In other 
words, the disposition would be rather to treat every 
proposal made by our Oversea Dominions concerning 
inter-trade relations upon its own merits and solely from 
the business standpoint. If it is suggested by this or 
that Dominion that a particular preference should be 
given by this country, then it must be shown that the 
proposal is a business one and that there is to be a very 
real quid pro quo. : 

For the City believes that in these matters arrange- 
ments on business footings between all parts of the 
Empire should not impose the slightest strain upon 
loyalty any more than a strain would be imposed on 
friendship between individuals in different parts of the 
world who in their trading relations conducted their 
operations on business lines—and, of course, on high busi- 
ness principles. Nowhere more than in the City is there 
a keen perception of the necessity for this country 
being more self-contained in all that pertains to the 
feeding of its population, and, consequently, any proposals 
having for their object the encouragement of food growing 
or cotton growing in the various parts of the Empire 
would certainly receive the most sympathetic attention. 

On the other hand, our Dominions must not be surprised 
if we find it impossible to forget that not only do we trade 
with all parts of the world, but that the trade with our 
Empire at present forms only a somewhat small propor- 
tion of our trade with foreign countrics. The City 
recognizes, of course, that this must not blind us to the 
desirability of doing everything possible to expand 
commercial transactions within the Empire, but, at the 
same time, and at a moment when by reason of our 
external indebtedness a growth in our exports is a matter 
of such supreme importance, we cannot possibly afford 
to take any course likely to imperil our trade relations 
with foreign countries, especially as there will be such 
keen competition on the part of the United States and 
Germany for all available markets. 

And just as the City believes that all questions affecting 
trade relations between the various parts of the Empire 
should be considered on strictly business lines, so it 1s 
considered that for the good of the Empire as a whole 
the same rule should govern all financial transactions as 
expressed in our loans to the Dominions. Whether the 
schemes which have been discussed in some quarters for 
an Empire currency based upon Empire Treasury Bills 
will be brought up at the Conference the City is, of course, 
unaware, but I am bound to report that so far as these 
plans are at present comprehended in banking circles 
they are not received with much favour, being rightly or 
not regarded as rather unworkable. 

As regards our loans to the Dominions, it will, of course, 
be recalled that at the present time those loans enjoy 
exceptional popularity and exceptional privileges, for by 
the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act most. if not all, 
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of them come under the category of absolute trustee 
securities, and consequently have a standing in the 
matter of credit second only to the loans of the British 
Government themselves. Time was, of course, when the 
Home Government had a good deal to say with regard to 
the conduct of the finances in our Colonies, but rightly 
enough those conditions have long since passed away, 
and our Oversea Dominions as a whole have certainly not 
shown less ability and skill in their financial activities 
than they have in the general development of the 
respective countries. 

Cne thing, however, I should like to make very clear— 
namely, that not only is the opening of the Imperial Con- 
ference awaited with keen interest in the City, but there 
are many who believe that in the establishment of even 
closer business relations with our Oversea Dominions is 
to be found a means for solving some of the difficult post- 
War financial problems with which we are confronted.— 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, September 12th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Expectations of a better profit-showing by the Calico 
Printers’ Association, one of the leading textile combines 
of the Manchester district, have been amply confirmed 
by the annual report which has just appeared showing a 
net profit for the year to June 30th last of £800,208. 
Precise comparison with the previous year is impossible, 
the last accounts having covered a period of two years, 
but even so, the profit for the two years was returned 
at £508,542, and this it may be noted included adjustment 
of excess profits duty which probably meant that the 
profits had benefited by a recovery of taxes previously 
paid. That even the net profit now shown is arrived at 
on a conservative basis seems to be indicated by the 
intimation in the report that before arriving at the figure 
no less than £597,306 has been charged in respect of 
maintenance, depreciation, repairs and renewals. The 
profits, too, have been debited with debenture interest 
amounting to £128,000 before arriving at the published 
figure. An equally conservative policy is followed as 
regards the distribution of the published net profits, for 
after paying the 5 per cent., preference dividend requiring 
£150,805, the ordinary shares receive 10 per cent. per 
annum, with a bonus of 2} per cent. together requiring 
£251,842, so that the total dividend 
represent only a fraction over one-half the net profits, 
and no less than £350,000 is reserved for various purposes, 
£150,000 going to increase the Reserve account, which will 
then amount to £1,200,000 apart from the Depreciation 
account of £1,338,329, and the Capital Reserve account 
of £60,000, while another £150,000 is added to the 
reserve for equalization of dividends raising that reserve 
to £300,000. A further £100,000 is added to the Em- 
ployees Benefit Fund, a fund which does not appear 
in the balanee-sheet at all. A. W. K. 


Arntuur W. Kinpy. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 
——<>__— 
PLAYS. 
CLopr.—Our Betlers a és oe es 8.15—2.15 


{A new play by Mr. Somerset Maugham always wheta one’s 
curiosity. ] 

Sr. James’s.—The Green Goddess es ; 

(Mr. William Archer's excellent play. See longer notice 


- 8.30—2.30 

] 

DuKE or Yorr’s.—London Calling! .. oe 
(The best revue in London.] 

St. Martrn’s.—The Will—The Likes of Her .. 8.30—2.30 


{An exhibition of admirable acting.] 


PICTURES. 


8.15—2.30 


Hampron Courr. 
[It should not be forgotten that among the accumulation of rubbish in these 
galleries, there is a great deal of interesting work. The Shepherd with 








/ . Whether by Giorgione or not ; the Canon van der Paelen, of Van Eyek ; 
and the Sucking a Village in Winter, by Pieter Breughel (? the younger), 
are alone sullicient to justify the gulleries.] 


Britis) Museum. 

{Among recent acquisitions of particular interest are a drawing of Nuremberg 
by Ditirer, an etching, L’homme @ la pipe, by Van Gogh, and ten etchings 
by Mr. Sickert.] 

Vicrorta AND Apert Museum. 

{fhe working drawings for Mr. Erie Gill's exquisite Stations of the Cross at 

Westminster Cathedral have been acquired.] 


disbursements | == 











MUSIC. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS AT THE QUEEN’S HALL. 
Tue New QuEEN’s HALL OrcHESTRA AND Sin HENRY Woop. 


September 15th .. oe oe oe oe o- 8.0 
[A Suite in F sharp minor by Dohnanyi, whose fine work as a compescer 
was almost unappreciated in England before the present pro- 
menade season, and the Marche au Supplice from the Fantastic 
Symphony of Berlioz.) 
September 18th .. ee oe ee ee «se 8.0 
[Mr. Rutland Boughton is emulating Wagner with an Immortal Ilour 
night ; the three extracts from his opera will draw a large audience, 
Mr. Sammons is playing a Mozart Violin Concerto.] 
September 19th .. oe oe 8.0 


oe ee oe 
[A long, heavy programme that opens with Deli is’ beautiful Soag 
Before Sunrise.] 


September 21st .. oe oe ee oe oo 8.0 
(Mr. Walter Rummel, one of the finest pianists of to-day, is playing 
Beethoven's third Pianoforte Concerto. The programme inches 
the Pastoral Symphony and a Mozart Concertone for two violins 
and orchestra.] 
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LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
CLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths, 

table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, anc 

handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients, 
Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland, 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines; 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 











BUNVARD & CO., 








GEORGE LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 
ee nn rm 





Famous flights: 
America and Back. = 
Australian Flight. = 


South Atlantic. Trans- | _ 
atlantic. Cairo to Cape. | — 


Schneider Cup, 1922. 
King’s Cup, 1922 & 1923 
(Only years of competition). = 
Aerial Derby | 


times out of eight. 





Seven 
MOTOR EVERY BRITISH AIR 


Every existing 

: : World's Record } 

==3 for cars esiab- | 

== lished at Brook- | 

ES lends since 1913 : 

: has been made ; 
= on CASTROL. ; 

— The oils used on : 

every occasion 

were standard : 

: grades, such as 

: are obtainable at 

; all garazes. 


_| | RACING. RECORD SINCE 1909. 
ALL 


ACHIEVED ON 
WAKEFIELD 


ta 









n Index and Price List. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LIMITED. 


Write for Pocket Lubricati 
All British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication. 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 

ED catenl 1456. 


, P 
lelephone: ¢ t l 
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DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOC 
ve and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to sstate 
that, Owing HOSTESS is now TRANSFERRED 
W.C., this ¢ is now TRANSFE : 
BY APPOINTMENT to, 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
TO in future be the Head ice their other address 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


THE. PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Near the British Museum). 








Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 
CataLocus Fres. ie Tel. Museum 7602. 








DEATH DUTIES. 





Leave your property intact for your 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LITD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROSBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


junless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
348 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disense in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £18,000 required annually. 








For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 
|_,Plate Powder 


So'd everywhere 64 It 2% & 4% 















WELWYN 


GARDEN CITY 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
40 MINUTES FROM KING'S 
CROSS, IN THE HEART OF 
mVERY BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY. 

Thirty different and distinct 
designs of modern Labour-saving 
Houses, soundly built of brick, 
with tiled roofs, may now be in- 
apected, several of which are 
ready for IMMEDIATE OCCU- 
PATION. Allhave been planned 
Zoy architects to meet modem 
conditions with every regard to 
. saving of labour. 

Each house is connected with main drainage, company’s water, clectric 
light and gas —wired throughout for electric light, fitted and finished complete, 
ready for occupation, including garden paths, fencing, etc. ; 999 years’ lease ; 
ground rent varying according to size of garden, Tho accommodation always 
includes kitchen, scullery, larder, fuel store. 
£685 3 Bin rooms, bath room, w.c., 1 large sitting room, usual 

otlices, 
£870 Central heating; 8% bed rooms, bath room, 2 w.c.’s, 2 sitting 
rooms, usual oftices ; good garden; ready for occupation. 


£300 4 bed rooms, bath reonm, 2 w.c.’s, 2 sitting rooms, usual offices ; 
high ground; lovely views; ready for occupation. 
£1 IDO aches ; 4 bed rooms, bath room, 2 w.c.’s, dining and 
] drawing rvoms, kitchen, separate scullery, ete.; ready for 
occupation. 


BUNGALOW. — 3 bed, bath, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, Every convenience. 
| Matured werden. Possession at once, 











EASY TERMS OF PURCHASE.—One-third to one-fifth of the purchase 

price being paid in cash and the balance in annual instalments spread over 

period of from five to twenty years. For example: Price £870: Cash payment, 
£170; balance, £61 5s. per annum for 20 years. 

CHEAP CARES EVERY DAY,—Kamblers’ tickots (King’s Cross to Welwyn 
Garden City, 2s. 10d. return) are issued daily (week-days and Sundays) by any 
train and are available for return by any train on day of issue only. 

For book of views, general information, illustrated particulars and plans of 
houses, ete., apply : 


SURVEYOR, ESTATE OFFICE, WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 












Telephone: Welwyn Gardena 248 (Toll cail from London). 











A SAMPLE PARCEL 


to introduce “P.R.” Foods 
to anyone unacquainted. 


This package of “ P.R.” Foods costing 1/- 
is more than value for money. Its real 
object, however, is to give those who may 
not know the many “PR.” good things the 
chance of tasting them without buying a 
quantity. 

“P.R.” Foods are quite different from any 
others. “P.R.” BISCUITS, for instance, 
have a look of quality and character abso- 
lutely distinct. They are low in price, and 
their flavour is the fine full flavour of the 
whole wheat. 

Then “P.R.” COFFEE is coffee. It tastes 
as delicious as it smells—a virtue seldom 
found in other brands. It is made from 
finest hill-grown berries, pale-roasted. 
“P.R.” BREAKFAST FOOD will prebably 
find a permanent place on your table. It 
deserves to. Crisp, appetising and sustain- 
ing with hot or cold milk, etc. Pours from 
packet to plate. 

In fact, all “P.R.” Foods are unique—the 
purest and most beneficial. Chemicals of 
any kind are rigidly excluded, 


a parcel containing samples of 15 


Sent different kinds of Biscuits, with 
for = trial packets of “‘ P.R.’’ Breakfast 


Food, “ P.R.”” Sun-Food 
and “ P.R.” Coffee. 


Please mention name and address of 
7OCcer. 
Sole Manufacturers : 
WALLACE PURE FOODS, Ltd. ~~) 
(Dept. 23), Tottenham Lane, 2 ® 
Hornsey, London, N. 8. 
AH a ERT met n Me ASO PURITY) 
NaC HA HARA 
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pa sy and ty 
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Virginia Cigarettes (* 





Distinguished by a superb delicacy a 
the result of a matchless blend ry 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco, 


10 for 103d. 50 for 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 
*‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ area 


larger cigarette of the same quality. 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, 
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zy Counteract Non-Christian 7) 


I & Unpatriotic Influences 
amongsi our Youth. 


Let The : 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 
help you ! 


The B.B. links up the Boys, gives 
them something to do; creates 
comradeship and esprit de corps; 
it inculcates the “ public school 
spirit” amongst working Boys. 
The aim of the B.B. is to 
develop a spirit of service for 
their fellows in the coming man- 
hood—and the promotion of 
habits of Obedience, Reverence, 
Discipline, Self Respect, and a 
true Christian manliness. 
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ie Beene Seed 
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Watérman’s : 
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Founded 1883. 
The First Organisation 


for Boys. Through The Boys’ Brigade 

Patron: H.M. The King. eyen the roughest of Boys are 

Hon. Pres. : being trained, in all parts of the 

H.R.H. Princo Arthur Kingdom, to high ideals of duty 
of Connaught. and responsibility. 


{ Ideal } 


ag le, 
FountamPen 


—the pen that taught the writing world the 


Fountain Pen habit. 
ee Regular 7 type from 12/6; “‘ Safety ” type from 17/6; 
** Self-Filling"" type from 17/6, Clip-Cap 1/- extra. 
Gold nibs to suit all hands. Of Stationers and 


It is economical in management 
and permanent in results. 
@ If you are interested in any Church or 
Social Service, examine the advantages of 
forming a Company of THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE, or offer your services to an 


existing Company. 
Write to-day for full particulars, in- 


























~~? Somes pm a re ee ae Jewellers. ‘“ The Pen Book” free on request. 
How to Start a B.B. Company,” to . 
AN : the Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
. Paternoster Iiouse, London, E.C. 4, Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 
sRITY) or 30 George Square, Glasgow. 
\\ A 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Feunded 1843). 


TIE 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £11,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 


10,000 boys have been sont to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, : 
9,000 boys havo been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. Breakfast Dish No. 20977. 


1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Patrons . THEIR MA) a cue pains Pe f yay m . 
MG gk ta LR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. | B kf D h 
aan . S ae ee A Practical Breakfast Dis 


Chairman and Treasurer - * , J 
F. Hi. Crayton, Esg. 

















Deputy Chairmen - : . i FD E h fall 
Chairman of Ship Committee . owson F, Devitt, Esg. * ° * 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Watienw and | G, CorRLanD, is a worry in most are 10 r 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to . most complete 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, | Illustrated is the Pp _ 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. useful Dish ever produced, with 








bottom Dish for Entrées or to serve 
as Hot Water Compartment, inner 


Dish for Bacon, Chops, Etc., Fish 
Sectional Drainer, and Cover. 


Bookcase Most acceptable as a Wedding Gift. 


Preserve Your Looks 
and keep them clean in a minimum of 
apace. ‘The “ Oxford” Sectional Bookcase 
is renowned for its superior quality and 
unsurpassed workmanship and finish. It 
has won golden opinions at recent exhibi- 
tions, Brings added beauty to any home. | 
The Sections are easily and rigidly fitted | & co., 
with invisible fastenings. Avoid imitations. E L K | N G z © Rj LTD 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED | “s 
CATALOGUE FREE, Silversmiths and Jewellers. 
Sole Manufacturers of Elkinyton Plate and Cutlery. 


WILLIAM BAKER & Go., Ltd. |) 22 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1I. 


| 
27 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 











































a Library Specia‘ists, OXFORD. J 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
London Agents: Dulou & Co., Td, 42 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 
Booksellers, 34/36 Margaret Street, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 











Cavendish Square, W, 
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&| BRITISH INDIA | 
NEW ZEALAND | 


— 


TIITYTTT: 





COMPANIES’ MAIL, FReIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

%. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4@. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

. London to Queensland. 

. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Ganal), 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic wad, ot Van. 
couver or Ban Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South See Islands. 

6. London (one «lass only, third cinss rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

ADDRESS 


Nos. 1, 2,3, 4& 5—For Passago, F.& 6. House, 14-16, Cockspur 
$t., S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and B.!. 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, £.0.3. B./ 

Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Lea 1 St., Lond: 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Lea 
London, ©.C. 3, or FP. & O. House, as abo 

Mo. 7.—Union 8.8. Co. of Hew Zealand, Ltd. 
(First Fleor), 14, Cock 

Varcouv 
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e of Ca’ lar 3 
Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime Si, 
P, & O, 








Ko. 8 0. 2, 

London, E.0. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 
Parie (All Routes) — Seciété Frangaise, 
41, Boulevard dea Capucines, 
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_—_—, 


COOK’S TOURS 


AND 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


THE OUTCOME OF 80 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


To the independent traveller our International Trayel 
Tickets are invaluable. 


They are printed in English as well as in the language 
of the country in which they are available. 


They allow you to go forward and stop over as you 
please. 


They carry special facilities for the conveyance of 
baggage, and in many instances effect a considerable 
saving in money. 


They entitle you to the services of our interpreters at 
the principal Continental railway stations and chief sea- 
ports of the Mediterranean and the East, and to help and 
advice from our offices, which are dotted all over the 
world, 


Particulars free from any office of 


THOS. COOK & SON. 


Chief Office: LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 


















































DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 


15 Days. 16 Guineas. 


SELECT PARTIES To 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty, 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 
Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 





International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Prosramme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 
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BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


Ohey are simply ideal | 
with cheese. Order |} 
@ trial tin from_your jj 
stores.Jheir crispness jj 
and delicate flavour F 
will appeal to Vou. 
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(ONO roe OR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 





yore see 

(HELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 

THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 
Tine cellar and cuisine. 


Phone 913. Garage 50 Cars. 


_ ————— 


Small Classified Adbertisements. 








AMAICA.—CORNWALL COLLEGE, GOVERNMENT 

SECONDARY SCHOOL AT MONTEGO BAY (80 day scholars, 70 boarders ). 

WANTED IN JANUARY, 1924: HEAD-MASTER, a graduate of a British 
University. Salary £600-£650 (by £25) with residence. 

Also a SECOND MASTER, a tried teacher of boys, a graduate of a British 
University with qualitications in Scicnce., Salary £400 with board and residence 
during term. 

Agreement in both cases for three years; first class passage out and, at the end 
of the three years, first class return passage defrayed. 

Applications to be sent to the SECRETARY, Jamaica Schools Commission 
Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1. 


1 OVERNESS.—Mornings only. English, French or German, fo1 
Three Girls (8). Must be literary and artistic. Kindergarten training 
Perfect English essential. 1 en —Write “ G.,”” Box 256, Willings, 30 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C 
YCOMBE ABBE Y SCHOOL, BUCKS.—Wanted, immedi- 
atcly, a NON-RESIDENT MISTRESS to TEACH FRENCH; must bo 
fully qualified ; second subject, experience and training desirable. Salary according 
to Burnham scale-—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Oe ZRS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 4d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price 64d. each post free —Write 
for full particulars to WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A), 64 Russell Square, W.U. 1 


7 Ss &2PrFeBIC Av 


The PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH (Literaturo) in one of tim Universities in South 
Africa wishes to arrarwe an exchange for the calendar year 1924 with a Professoi 
or Senior Lecturer in a University or University College in England or Wales, 

Particulars may be obtained from the 

SECRETARY, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 


50 Russell Square, London, , WAC. i. 
































Personal, 








LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
A‘ throng th the U. 


either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
SULRETARY, 163. i. Camt bridge Streot, + 3.W. 1. 


Kstabiishod 20 years, 
Go Let, Ke. 


\ RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
British gentlewomen only. Five 











For Sale, 





gas ting and meter. No attendance 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. 
howes In the Hyde Park district. 





Sree LGOWNS.—Two professional women are willing to 

receive PAYING GUEST for winter (double room could be arranged). Charm- 
g house, central heating, electric light, glorious views. Would sait country lovers, 

or anyone wishing a quiet spot for work or rest—M. G. GOTiIM, Heath Common, 
shington, Sussex. 


N EXCEPTIONAL KIND OF CHANCE.—A group of friends, 

4 having recently purchased a large, beautifully-appoited, quiet House 
minutes City), have a few excellent ROOMS TO LET. Central heating. Domestic 
ngements planned for greatest economy and comfort. Privacy assured.—Write 
32 Holland Park, London, or telephone Park 3533. 


N OPPORTUNITY occurs for a GIRL STUDENT or 

Pe WOuxK EK in London who requires board and the attention of a lady with 

if experience in the super ision of girls at the flat of a lady in N.W.8 district. 

Terms 24 guineas per week.—Mr. J. B. ATKINS, Spectator Office, 13 York Street, 
Would gladiy give all information. 


Ca ARMINGLY furnished gentle mars 3 rural Cottage Residence 














own grounds) TO LET, period. Large rooms, bathroom, grand piano, 
, pony and cha Havergeleholin, Coppins Road, 
ton- poy Sea. 


from 3 gus. wee ‘ly. 





Appointments, Sr., Sein ant ~~ Wanted. 











-eegiaelaiaiaelt E COUNTY OF LONDON. 





London County Council invites applications for the positions of two Inspectors 
Education Oiti 1. 
An INSPECTOR of DISTRIC 1" RANK for COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 


2A DISTRICT INSPECTOR. 


Salary £509 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £700 a 
a temporary addition, making a probable total commencing salary at time 
t of LbOSU, 





on commercial education, and, in addition, 


sist in conducting genera! inspections in schools and colleges in the 


(1) To inspect and advise 


Jiet 














nduct or as 
area 

(2 T » conduct and assist in conducting general inspections of schools and colleges 
w the area, as well as to inspect and advise on instruction in some particular 
‘ h of knowledg 

“Apply EDUC ATION OFFICER (€.1), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
RE 1 (stamped addreseed foolscap envelope necessary), for form, to be returned by 
4st October, 1923. Scparate forms for the two posts: state which is required. 

Preferenee given to candidates who have served or attempted to serve wlth H.M, 
Forces, Canvassing disqualifics, 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk to the Council. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


EDUCATION 





APPOINTMENT OL OFTICER. 


Applications are invited by the London County Council for the appointment of 
cation Officer at a fixed salary of £2,000 a year. The successful candidate will 
hold office during the pleasure of the Council and will be required to give his wuole 
Une to the duties of his offic ©. 

Members of the Council’s staff, equally with persons not in the Council’s service, 
are eligible as candidates for the appointment. Applicants must either have served 
with His Majesty’s armed forces during the Great War or must be natural-born 

ritish subjects. Due weight will be given to the claims of those applicants who 
Seved, or attempted to serve, with His Majesty's Forces during the War. 

f Applications must be on the oficial forms, which can be obtained from the Clerk 
the London County Council, The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.2.1. The 
form contains full particulars as to the duties and condition 3 attaching - the appoint- 
nt. The latest time for receiving applications is 11 a.m. on Friday, 12th October, 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London Count 






Ca uvassing disqualifies, 


y Council, 








WHectures, Scholarships, &c. 


[ J NIV ERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL sc SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF L@NDON, 

Gower Street, W.O. 1. 

Museum 7026. 

















University Street, 
Telephone : 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd, 1923. 

The SCHOOL is for Final Studies only, and gives a complete curriculum for all 
the Final Examinations, 

CLINICAL, UNITS in Medicine and Surgery are now in operation. The whole 
time Directors of the Units are responsible for the organization of the teaching 
generally, but the honorary staff are responsible ior the largest share of the teaching 
in the wards and Out-Patient Department of the Hospital. A Unit in Obstetric 
Medicine will be established as soon as the new Obstetric Hospital now in course 
of construction is finished. 

FEES.—For the Final Course, 112 guineas if paid in one sum, or 115 guincaa 
paid in two instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. 

DENTAL STUDENTS can obtain a complete curriculum at University College, 
University aes Hospital, and the Dental Department of University Colieze 
Hospital (the National De ntal Hospital, Great Portiand Street). This departinent 
has recently been reorganized and equipped on the highest standard of niodern 

requirements, and is admirably adapted ior the teaching of Students in the scicnce 
and art of Dental Surgery. 

Forty-seven APPOINTMENTS are open during the year to Students, and paid 
appointments to the annual value of over £500. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and Prizes of the value of over £1,000 are 
awarded annually. 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP entitles the 
Mer _ - Studies at University College and for the 
Sct 

UOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two Exhibitions, the subjects of the Examina- 
tion being Anatomy and Physiology, are awarded annually in July, and entitle 
to course of Final Medical Examinations. 

RECREATIONS.—The Athletic Ground of 22 acres {s at Perivale, and contains 
22 Tennis Courts, Cricket, Football and Hockey Grounds. A Gymnasium and 





holder to the course of Intermediate 
Final Studics at the Medical 


Squash Racquet Court are instalied in the School; while the Asphalte ‘Tennis 
Court, Fives and Racquet Courts at University College can be used by members 
of the Students’ Medica! Society. 
All further information and prospectus can be obtained from tle Secretary, and 
the Dean can be Interviewed at any time by appointment. 
Jean, Sir Sg or BLA KER, C.B.E., M.D., 
F.RA F.R.C.S 
Vice-Dean, G iW YNNE W ILLIAMS, M.S., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary, G. E. ADAMS, F.C.15S 








UILDHALL SCHRCOL OF RUSIC 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


G 
Picinaiiad z 


Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., 


F.G.S.M. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all a ical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING In Elocution. 


Gesture, Dancing, Opera. 


Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s, 
Opera Class Saturdays. 


Special Training Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 


AUTUMN TERM B2GINS SEPTEMBER 17TH, 


Prospectus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to general public) free, 


Tele. : 4459. H. SAXE WYNDHAM, 
Secretary. 


Cent. 





TRBASBE C 4A COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sec., Ph.D., F.LC. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science and Laws, 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LANGUAGE, Open to Non-University Students, 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. s. _ Prospe ctus free.—For full particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Petter Lane, E,C, 4, 


LITERATURE and 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture for 1923-24, entitled “ Franco-German Relations Since 
1870," will be delivered by G. P. Gooch, Esq., M.A., D.Litt., at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science (Houghton Street, Aliwych, W.C. 2), 
at 5 p.m. on Tuesday, October 2nd, 1923, The chair will be taken by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University (Mr. H. J. Waring, M.S., F.R.C.S.). Admission Free, 
vy ticket to be obtained from the SECRETARY, London School of Economics, 

o 


ughton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
p TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodda Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Schoiarships 
Loan Fund and Graats from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. BE. LAWRENCE. 








LING’S SWEDISH BYSTEM. 2 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gyinnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
en & Physiology and Hygiene, Dan¢ing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus appiy SECRETARY. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough trainlag 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


~!CHOOL OF HOME MANAGEMENT, 3 Priory Road, Tyndall’s 
kK Park, Bristol.—Kesident and non-resident Students. Thorough training, 
a subjects; catering a gpeciality.—Prospectus and particulars, Misses 
OOLER., 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 

An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The succeas anil 
large Increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansious to the existing buildings. The curriculum ts that of a high-class School, 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses fn residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


OT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Btafls. €50 feet above sea level. (Formeriy at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Claas. Trip., Cantab). 


S'; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Mias WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


H. I1@H FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
?rincipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentia) School for Girls. Tele. : 
77 eee SCHOOL, 
BEXUILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 
Next Term commences September 2 ist. 








Boarders only. 








“Watford 616.” 








Becssszeours COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Priucipal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 


A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes, 
Preparation for University. Domestic Sclence Departinent, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new promises recently purchased and enlarged, in September. 
Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus from 
the PRINCIPAL, Towertleld Annexe, Bournemouth. 


pa COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 











days. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


T H E GRANGE, BUXTON. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Bracing climate. large 


Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exame. 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the H EAD-MISTRESS. 
YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress : Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripas, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fuldiling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. 8ch.). 


HY sirrox, st BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 











SCHOOL, 








GIRLS, 





‘j SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
udou.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTKESS, 





—<—<—$—<$<——, 
Boys’ Schools and Colleges. 


7 ra * Gg 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be OPENED ; 

d SEPTEMBER at CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFE. Head-Mag Mn 
F. G. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and EKimmanuel College, Cambri: : 
Head-Master of St, Ninian’s, Moffat, 1013-23), to whom application should 
for prospectus at Craigtiower as above. ‘The School stands tn its own d 
grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth. 
Healthy situation. Electric light. Kasy of access. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A Boarding School for Boys aged 11.13 
years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement. Exce) 
ealthy life. School estate 133 acres. ment, Excelleg 

"7 model worthy of imitation.” 
—Dr. H. B. Gray, late Hiead-Master of Bradfeld College 

, 7 cooman ft, cay bs Ay hee ag Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire e 

o Colonel B. R. , C.M.G., late B.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotshol sociat; 

28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. ‘ — 





‘~Mfaster: 
Age (jolng 
ve Thads 
. : light, 

Jeautifully sheltered Dositioe 





food. 





tis 


ISLANDS, 


O*4 ea et 


OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
Trinity, Jersey. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


wili be opened in September. 


Founders :— 
fir JESSE BOOT, Bt., Lady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
MACARTNEY, K.C.1.E., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 


ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
Esq., and the Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 


Head- Master :-— 
The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.8. (St. Cath’s 
College, Camb., and Lille University). 








The School stands In its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own farm. Beautify 
climate, healthy situation, electzic light, easy of access. 
Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER, 
PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS.— 


Spe 

PREPAKATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
plaring flelds. Every care aad comfort; staff of graduates ; 
pectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


HKeautiful Elizabethan house, 30 ocrea 
moderate fees. Pros 





INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Loys for Public 

Schools and the Noyal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), aud F. A. LACEY, 

Js.A. (Cantab.). ln ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills, Extensive grounds. 

A few vacancies avaliable at once. 


| eee SEPTEMBER.—One of tho smaller (Conference) Public 
Schoola has a few vacancies. 250 bearders. Highly successful record 

Fees rather less than £100 p.a. Substantial reduction for sous of ciergy. Lxecellent 

a school.—Address Box 1105, the Spectasor, 13 York Street, Covent Gerdea, 
mdon, W.C. 2. 


Fees moderate. 








COLLEGE, TAVISTOUCK.—Recognized by _ the 
Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 foet abov 

Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. LUM, M.A. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL 


An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with valuablt 
Close Scholarships to the Universities. Fee £95 p.a. Recent successes in Ofe 
Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics. O.T.C. Reduced fees for Sons of tk 
Clergy. Preparatory Department. ENTF-ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS may ft 
awarded next Term, which begins on September 18, to BOYS of about 15 or it 
capable of taking an Advanced Course in Classics or Mathematics. The results « 
any public examination will be taken into account.—Frospectus from the HEAD 
MASTER, 


5 * + * ? 3.2 S§ C H 


| ELLY 
Army Couacil. 
sea, facing Dartmoor. 





SCHOOL 





Oo OL, 
WIMBORNE. 


For particulars apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 








REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

ven Boys for Public Schools and Dartrnouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 

.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W 

BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing 

icids on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museura, tennis-courts 

swimming, a for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECKETARY, 
17 Kutiand Street, Kdinburgh. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publie School Education 
Highly qualided staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fivt 
buildings, inciuding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, & 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £51, Entrance 
Scholarships, March.-Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 


— 


” H OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition) 

containing in a couclse form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years & months) into the Royal Naval Colleg® 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full iilustrated descriptic! 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 2 
Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


OCKLANDS, HASTINGS.—Co-educational Home School. 

Actually on Coast, but 300 feet above sea. Sea views and air all windows 

Open Air School. Modern Educational methods by highly qualified Staff. Da) 

rambles. Excellent library. Two Nurse-Matrons. Central heating. — 

charge taken of children of Officers and others on Foreign service. Moderate ree 
—Principal, J. H. WHITTAKER-SWINTON, Major R.£. (Ret.). 
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Pi LE Le 
Pribate Tuition, Wr. 


Botels, Bvdros, &c. 








egg Ara) rh ta , . 
SLOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
K particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, te 
Voice Strengthening ; Heciting; Breathing.—446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C, 2. 





ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 

} by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
Excellent also for tho ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
GRIBRSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 
paces die 








Scholastic Agencies. 
greerns FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 











TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by seuding (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of feea should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.U. 4. 

Telephone Central 5053. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOMB or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 








is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Strect, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 49235, 
Educational Agenta. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also bo glad to supply full information about 
wtarlehments giving a course of training In Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. : 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS NADE TO PARENTS. 








YCHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
S advice can be obtained from 
@RUMAN & gay gon Lt, 
P Scholastic enta, 
l' UTORS who have many years’ cupertence and extensive Infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forma of 
. occupation at home and abroad. 
YAREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
) SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER,” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 








Authors, @ypeturiting, &r. 
RoxsLd MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT, 





Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 


;\ DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
. LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 
ronducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home and 
wbfad. Translations from French, Russian aud Oriental languages undertaken. 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. 








YECRETARYSHIP (vide Oscar Browning’s ** Memories of Later 
h Years,”’ pp. 150-151).——Applicant is placed in similar circumstances. Age 25. 
Wishes to travel and to acquire knowledge.— Box 1200, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





£] RK FOR SONNETS.—Seoe The Poetry Review, * the leading 
(i @J poetry mayazine of the world,’ with a wealth of outspoken, informative 
articles, constituting “‘ the best guide to poetry, new and old."’"—Send for a sample 
copy, Sd., post free, to the Publishers, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1, 





ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
A'j to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—-Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


M S _ FICTION, Travel, Biography, Sociology, ete., given 

a WO ee prompt, thorough consideration ; oditorial services available ; 

rivate family” records, etc., callated and printed.—ERSKINE MACDONALD, 

UTD., Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 

MYYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MS». 1s., carbon copy 

3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Riaboro’, Bucks. 


MYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Misa NANCY McFARLANE(“ C”’),11 Palmeira Avenue, Wostcliff. 











MIVYYPEWRITING.—Ils. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Llegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, Including Helen Mather's. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E.5. "Phone: Dalston 4274, 





UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. per 
1,000.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8S.W. 18. 





} ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 
1,000 words; Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &c.— 
diss PHILLIPS, “ Cranleigh,’’ New Haw, Weybridge. 


Cours, Xr. 


THe ENCHANTED LAST. 
INDIA, BURMA anv CEYLON. 
November 2nd.—Four months. With N, 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
November 14th.—SICILY, MALTA, &c. 30 days. 89 gns. 
Later —ALGERIA-TUNISIA (the Garden of Allah), EGYPT, the NILE, PALES. 
TINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Anckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 

















FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOUKS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lincs will Le found on page $66, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advautages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

— overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
elep. : ‘i 











Financial, Xr. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Aasoctation, 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, Loan Stock. 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


i ADY with capital, if desirous of exercising literary influence, 
_ may secure proiitable share in interesting business conducted by cultured 
experienced gentlemen.— Box 1199, the Spectater, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


- 














Miscellaneous. 
{ARSON’S. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces, Yade la all 
Colours, For patterns and rticulars write 

ALTEB CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8. W. LL 


N USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 

locally, send us your order, We have one of the largest stocks in London, 
both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s, and upwards) on receipt of cash,— 
MURDOCHS. 463 Oxford Street London, W. 


N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 4. 
‘Phone: City 1170. We collect. 
|) BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 


list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Fhone: Dalston 4777. 














A THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. By POST 

DIRECT from Factory. Purest Wool. (Guaranteed Unshrinkable. All 
sizes for Ladies, Gents and Children. Patterns and prices post free.— Dept. 27, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


_— S.— Cooking 4d., Dessert 6d. per lb., in }-bushel boxes 
34hd., 54 








(20 Ibs.), or bushels, ., 5$0.: rail paid L.N.E.R., other railways 1d. extra— 
cash.—J. B. CHEVALLIER, Aspall, Debenham, Suffolk 


I : AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—yYour own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
£2 23. Specimens sent free—-HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
oe 5 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 73. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post freo. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


Syren can be successfully eradicated by the use 

of “* Blattis,”’ a scientific remedy Invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.5. Harmlese 
to domestic animals.—tin Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 53., post free from the sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist, including 
Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches. 








Ree PATIENTS. —1LLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all partse—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manayer, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 














G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
** Old Equitable" for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554, 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders No Commission 
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SANE SEX BOOKS. |, ———— 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 


forward information there is ouly one choice, and that is The 9 
Life and Race Series, published by the proprietors of the 6d. 
Mo: tht y \ wzine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The Books do not- 


and caunot possibly be confused 




















pander to weakness or prejudice, 
with the other kind of Sierabuee sold in certain quarters. 
WISE WEDLOCK WOMANHOOD 
The Standard Volume on Birth The Facts of Life — Women, EDITH WHARTON’ 
Control, 6s 9d post free. post free. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY By MONA BAIRD 
BEALE BOYHOOD New Novel. 7s. 6d. net. 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 7s rer 
. . he acts of Life De ented to 
The only authentic edition. Boy 3s. post free. A SON AT THE FRONT 
(Iilustrated.) 9s. 6d. post free. *By CHARLES THOMPSON bd 
By Dr. R. T. TRALL. ~ 7; “yr 
MANHGCOD GIRLHOOD The Sunday Times: “ Mrs. Wharton maintains a very 
The Facts of Life presented to ite Facts of Life presented to high standard in_ her work, and her latest novel is as 
Men. Ss. post free, Girls. B PF a Fe poignant and moving a story as she has written. It leaves 
By CHARLES THOMPSON - you amazed and delighted at her skill and understanding,” 

MATRIMONY HOW TO LOVE - 
The Truth about Marriage. ‘ihe Art of Courtship and 

3s. post free. Marriage. 3s. post free. 

wy waits Be Whiren m, Gavel STEPHEN GRAHAM. 

THE REALITIES OF YOUTH AND | 
MARRIAGE MAIDENHOOD UNDER-LONDON. | 
A Book of eer - for Adults, or Sex re, hy Young 

9d. post free. People. post free. A Novel. Crown &8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday, 


By Dr.G. COUR’ TENAY BEALE By WALTER M. GALLICHAN tee si “ . . 
*, This is Mr. Stephen Graham’s first novel. The 


we oeo 0 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH theme is childhood and adolescence in a an cal Eastern 
ag ; Ris - suburb of London; the time from the Jubilee Year of 

A Cours of Frapiog ai” sty da Theat Cultare by the | 1887 to the outbreak of the Great War. 
Special offer: The complete library of 11 books for 42s. 6d. 


Each price includes a stage and a copy My _ on alth and Efficiency. 9 
HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., | JAMES STEPHENS’S | 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. New Story. 


: DEIRDRE. | 


VARA SIVIVIVAY PPVIVIVSVWIVIVS VIVIVIVHWIWAIS 





By James Stephens, author of “ The Crock of Gold,” ete, 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classMication, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


«*« A dramatic story of youth and love, of treachery 
and doom, and of mighty fighting. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 


blue cloth, 6s, net per vol. 


6d. net 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 





5s. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Abridged Edition in 1 Vol. 


Folk-Lere in the Old Testament: 


Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend, 


Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 


LSA ORD PNAPIRSD PPI MIGIG IAA IY 
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*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. tha King and Law. . ’ — . 
By Sir J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
RFI CIAI CIN INI III GI FFF ed Abridged Edition in one vol. S8vo. 18s. net. 
| OOKS.—Bond’s Roodsercens and Roodlofts, 2. vols., 30s. ; ; 
Waite’s Ceremonial Magic, £3 33., 1911; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 vols. ||| 4% Send for Macmillan’s Aulumn Announcement List, 
£15 15s.; The Tatler, an illustrated journal of Society and the Drama, numerous post free on application 


illustrations, 46 vols., £21; Who Was Who, 1897-1916, 7s. 6d., pub. 2ls.; Who's 
Who, 1922, 22s.; Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Almanach de Gotha, 
ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s.: Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols., MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London W.C.2. 
1903, £4 4s.: Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 42s.; West- ° , ’ 
minster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for 22s.; Mount Everest, The Recon- 
naissance, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s. Fe ey Egypt under the Pharaohs, PE - _ —_ 
” vols., 1881, 30s.; Palestine, illustrated, 4 vol as., 30s., cost £4 4s.; 100,000 Books |! — a ” —" in 
in stock.—E. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Joha Bright Street, Birmingham. 














NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE  "5.2aey.tae 


Saned Pay ae por ae Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Nair,” 
ange se ely emt 4 Fg: Maal me ey “ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &€ 
; : F mms: P “Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 


Is indispensable also in the 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE, upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. —Lady’s Pictorial. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 


DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.’ 


—Medical Record. 





The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. Price 7d. post free from 

Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37) 

point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 117 St. George’s Road re iasars iii s.W.1 
nd , , , . ote 


books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 4}d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere. 


—tll 








- PECTATORS ” for sale. Odd bound volumes from 1846 te 
1899, mostly in good condition—Write MANAGER, The Svectator Otic 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST, 13 Veet ‘Street, Covert Garden, W.C. 2. 
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ST | |STANLEY PAUL'S COLL | 
||fitest Books SQUINS 






































HAROLD STANNARD : 
'THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 
: I By RAFAEL SABATINI. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. |§ THE FABRIC OF EUROPE 
is 12/6 net. Fifth Edition. = 
ae ss “Mr. Rafacl Sabatini combines the wide knowledge of history |@ | == 10/- net 
“se with an artistic genius which has placed high as a novelist, and iB | == 
ling.” his ‘Life of Cesare Borgia, ‘the first to be published in Eng i ~ 1@ | = A critical and constructive enquiry into the 
should prove a good addition to this class of publication.”—Graph i | = autses ok. acu possible cure for European nae 
in| Ss : , . 
FAMOUS JUDGES AND FAMOUS | = 
i ” hi : 
TRIALS Wis C. K. MUNRO 
} By CHARLES KINGSTON, Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. = z 
sday, | Second Edition. if THE RUMOUR E 
The “An enthralling book.”—Sunday Ex z 
, e | “ whe . — aly = ae t jp teresting weer of its kind which has | : 5/- net = 
ern i appeared for years. —/cynoids News A] SS Pe . : = 
r of | = The play which established the reputation of the [= 
| a brilliz aut cE At 3 ain’s,” = 
THE A.B.C. OF COLLECTING OLD ls wrilliant author of “ At Mrs. Beaim’s. : 
'ENGLISH POTTERY | = ; 
| By J. F. BLACKER. Illustrated with about 400 line |f | = THOMAS MANN : 
and 32 pages of half-tone illustrations. Demy 8vo. |f | = = 
15/- net. Fourth Edition. iB | BASHAN AND ] 
| | “Nr. Blacker is to be congratulated on the production of a = 
| thoroughly good, trustworthy, and informing hook, and one that | 7/6 
t | every collector will find not ‘only desirable but nece ours. ws 
ete, | —Pal ll Gazetic. = ‘ . - 
- | S “Bashan is one of the most real dogs that have 
' in T , = ever got into print.”—Evening Standard. 4 
hery POLLY PEACHUM The story of “The Beggar's | | = : id 
Opera” and “ Polly.” + a= = 
By CH ARLES E. PEARCE. Originally published at |} } 52 G. D. H. COLE 
5 | 16/- net. New and Revised Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2/6 | = 
e net. Tenth thousand. 1) = YN 
All that is known historically of Gay’s masterpiece and its sequel = THE BROOKL ” MURDERS 
is told vividly. It is an animated picture of early eighteenth | = P 
century theatrical life, which enables one to realize the surroundings | E 7/6 net 
net 3 amid which the ope ‘ras were conceived. The book is packed with | 
anecdote cs i ee w facts gee ‘ ng to its sequel “ Polly” are very | This splendid crime story is proving a great success. 4 
a RADIO SIMPLIFIED what it is, how to build | 


J ROLAND DORGELES : 


| and operate the apparatus. his 


3y LEWES F. KENDALL and ROBERT P. |§ | =& ; =e 
ts KOEHLER. Fuily illustrated. 8/- net. 4| | SAINT MAGLOIRE 











‘a: Fully illustrated. . = 
| “A very interesting book. There are nearly 300 interesting pages | = ) 
1d H and 100 iilustrations.”—Popklar Wireless. =] 7/6 net : 
‘ |= . ; ie 3 
| = “The book is a stinging challenge to modern 4 
SCOOPS Bigmh ¢edeat en: | a a a 
= civilized’ society and gives one furiously to think. ; 
By HARRY J. GREENWALL, Paris correspondent | a2 = pnts Independent. =4 
of the “ Daily Express.” Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. = 3 
“A most entertaining volume.”—Church Times. a | = 3 
— “ Whoever this book is not ii <ely to tire of it. The wealth | J ONE 
of material is so great th it it is impe ible to indicate it; all one can ° MACO ECHY 
ist, | do is to assure readers that the book is not one to miss.” , | = . - 
’ —Glasge w Herale ° | = & OF 
| =| THE SECRET JOURNAL 


A.B.Cc. GF ENGLISH SALT-GLAZE | = Py rn 
2. STONE-WARE = From Dwight to Doulton. | = CHARLES DUNBAR 


° 7 S24 ‘ 7 pene 
= By J. F. BLACKER. Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. bib net 2nd Edition. 
Bin 15/- nct. | = ee 
| =e Another great * first novel’ success. 
a == “A new writer’s fine novel.” Daily Mail. 





By MUFTY-ZADE K. ZIA BEY (son of the orn 


. Turkish Ambassador). 8/6 net. 


| 
SPEAKING OF THE TURKS | 
| = By the Author of * THE GHOST GIRL.” 


























+ = 
iA Vv IQ] _ = 
| WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS | es MARY MARLOWE 
" ne « Ae , ) \LA kr SS 7 Vir < | : fray 
Tair” | peor study by DELMAR GROSS COOKE. | = GYPSY ROYAL, ADVENTU URE ESS 
&& | : |= 7/6 net ; 
ITALY OLD AND NEW | tes siete an ; + aus “tl 3 
: aia ges Ren a ae Rae | s a particularly good specimen of its class—jolly 3 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
AUTUMN BOOKS. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
sy Rt. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. New and Revised Edition. £2 2s, net, 


This book is an attempt to supply a want which many correspondents have intimated to its author—viz., a volume describing 
exactly what the British African Tropics are, how and why they were acquired, the method of their admir listra tion : and its 
relation to the Home Government, the characteristics of their inhabitants, the nature and value of their trade, and the 








particular problems which they present for solution. (In the Press.) 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR. 
By General Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. A New Edition, 
Brought up to the latest requirements by Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 30/- net, 
THE WILD RED DEER OF SCO7LAND. With Iliustvations. 
By ALLAN GORDON CAMERON. 7/6 net, 


Notes from an Island Forest on Deer, Deer Stalking, and Deer Forests in the Scottish Highlands, 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


By JOHN DAVIDSON (Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Edinburgh), 10/6 net. 
An introduction to its principles and practice. (In the Press.) 
“THEM THAT FALL.” 

3y ROBERT HOLMES, author of “ Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero.” 5/- net. 


(In the Press.) 
COLLECTED POEMS. by STEPHEN GWYNN. 6/- net. 
(In the Press.) 
SPEAKING. Py Rev. WILLIAM MAIR, D.D. (New edition.) 2/6 vet 


The book is invaluable to private or public speakers. It covers the whole ground from voice formation to platform 
and pulpit speaking, and keeps constantly in view all that is necessary for students who may desire to educate theinselyes, 


WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI.  6/- net. New and popular edition. 

By GABRIELLE FESTING, author of “ Strangers Within the Gates.” (In the Press) 
WITH THE 48TH DIVISION IN ITALY. With Illustrations and Maps. 

By Lt.-Colonel GEORGE HENRY BARNETT, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Special price to subscribers before publication, 15/- net. Price to non-subscribers, 21/- net. (In the Press.) 





NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


5/- net. MAUD DIVER’S NOVELS S/- net, 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C, CANDLES IN THE WIND. LILAMANTI. 
THE GREAT AMULET. DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. FAR TO SEEK. 
(In the Press.) 





UNIFORM EDITION OF 


3/6 net. IAN HAY’S NOVELS 3/6 net. 


“Pir.” A MAN’S MAN. HAPPY GO LUCKY. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. Dramatised as “ Tilly of Bloomsbury.” 
A SAFETY MATCH. (In the Press.) 





UNIFORM EDITION OF 


3/6 net. NEIL MUNRO’S NOVELS 3/6 net, 


DOOM CASTLE. GILIAN THE DREAMER. SHOES OF FORTUNE. 
FANCY FARM. THE DAFT DAYS. THE LOST PIBROCH, 
THE NEW ROAD. CHILDREN OF THE TEMPEST. AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. 
JAUNTY JOCK. JOHN SPLENDID. 





SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. py BEATRICE HARRADEN. 3/6 net. New edition, illustrated 
THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 3/6 net. = New edition. (In the Press, 


NEW FICTION. 
HARILEK. By GANPAT. 6/- net. A Romance of Modern Central Asia. A tale of love and adventure. (Jn the Press.) 
TWO STRONG MEN. by SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6/- net. Author of “The Flag of the Adventurer,” “Out of 


Prison,” etc., ete. 

Age against youth, experience against academic culture, the war-worn soldier, whose school has been the battlefield, against the fine product 
of university and public life—what can be the outcome when each man is deeply tenacious of his own rights, and views with a jealous eye F som of 
the other?) And what the consequences to the soldier's daughter whose lover is in the opposite camp? The protagonists are portrayed to the 
life, and will easily be recognised. 


THE HOUSE OF LYES. by © W. WHITAKER. 6/- net. (In the Press.) 
GAVIN DOUGLAS. By JOHN SILLARS. 6/- net. Author of “The McBrides,” now in its 5th impression. 


(In the Press} 


THE SONS OF AETHNE. By J. M. REID. 6/- net. By the author of the Newdigate Prize Poem at Oxford, 1922 


“The Sons of Aethne” should interest university and other circles in Glasgow and Oxford. 


HURRICANE JACK OF THE VITAL SPARK. By HUGH FOULIS. In illustrated paper cover, 1/- net 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 5: Pecmoncr tow, London. 
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— _——— 
London; Printed by W. Sreatcat & Sons, Lrp., 93 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by Tuomas Saunpers for the “Specraron” (Limited), at their Office, 
No, 13 York Street, Coveut Garden, London, W,C,2, Saturday, September 15th, 1923, 
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